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LETTERS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

No.  II.  Inlroducliun  of  Christiaiiily  into  Hrilain. 

Mv  DEAR  - , 

Iji  my  first  letter  I  g.ivc,  .is  you  wiR  remember,  a 
sketch  of  the  liistory  of  Rritnin  and  the  Britons, 
from  their  origin  to  their  final  subjugation  by  the 
Ramans,  in  the  time  of  Severus.  We  must,  tliere- 
forc,  now  inquire  into  their  state  while  they  were 
under  the  Roman  yoke;  in  otlier  words,  into  the 
changes  which  they  underwent,  both  in  religion  and 
civil  afidirs,  after  their  connexion  with  the  imperial 
city. 

And  first  as  to  the  religion — for  that  must,  ol 
course,  he  to  a  Christian  tlie  subject  first,  not  only 
in  imjiortance,  hut  in  interest — of  the  Roman  Bri¬ 
tons,  if  such  an  expression  may  bo  allowed.  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  31) 
our  divine  S,ivioiir,  having  expiated  by  his  death 
the  sins  of  a  guilty  world,  his  apostles  began  to 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  this  glorious  ransom, 
as  he  had  commanded  them.  Soon  was  the  Gospel 
propagated  far  and  wide;  and,  according  to  some, 
reached  even  distant,  inaccessible,  and  barbarous 
Hritain  before  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  accounts, 
however,  which  we  re.id  of  the  mission  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  his  founding  the  monastery  of  Glassen- 
hury,  and  of  other  matters  connected  with  his  sup¬ 
posed  mission,  are  of  too  suspicious  a  nature,  and 
hear  too  much  evidence  of  monkish  interpolation  to 
he  much  relied  on.  Itideed,  when  we  remember 
•hat  the  first  labours  of  the  apostles  were  in  the 
East,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Christianity  should 
have  been  known  in  Britain  within  two  years  after 
it  began  to  be  propagated ;  and  when  we  rellect 
•hat  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  lirst-fniits  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  did  not 
take  place  till  six  years  after  that  event,  the  intro¬ 
duction  ofChristianity  into  Britain  during  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  would  seem  almost  an  impossibility. 


Scarcely  lc.ss  plausible  is  the  notion  entertained 
by  some,  of  St.  Peter  having  been  the  apostle  of 
Britain  ;  for  though  tlie  papists  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  fact,  they  have  been  singularly  un¬ 
successful  in  doing  so.  Even  Lingard,  the  popish 
historian,  is  compelled  to  admit,  “  that  the  opinion 
rests  on  the  most  slender  evidence ;  on  testimonies 
which  are  many  of  them  irrelevant,  all  ambiguous 
and  unsatisfactory.”  Still,  tliat  Christianity  was 
known  in  Britain  during  the  apostolic  age  is  ex¬ 
pressly  asserted  liy  I'.usebius,  the  ancient  ecclesias¬ 
tical  historian;  a  fact  which  he  tells  us  he  learnt 
from  Constantine,  whose  father  both  governed  and 
died  in  Britain,  and  where  also  Constantine  him¬ 
self  was  horn.  Hence,  information  on  this  subject 
from  such  a  source  is  only  not  indisputable. 

If,  then,  the  light  of  divine  truth  shone  upon 
Britain  in  this  early  age,  the  question  is,  to 
wliich  of  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  is 
the  missi.m  to  he  assigned?  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  concluding,  that  St.  Paul,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  has,  both  from  di¬ 
rect  historical  testimony,  and  on  the  ground  of 
probability,  a  fair  claim  to  this  distincticn.  For  let 
us  consider  the  historic.al  testimony.  St.  Clement, 
the  third  bishop  of  Rome,  and  probably  a  friend  of 
the  apostle  himself,  assures  us,  in  his  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  “  that  St.  Paul 
preached  righteousness  through  the  whole  world  ; 
and  in  so  doing  went  lo  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west." 
Theodoret,  also  an  early  ecclesiastical  historian, 
says  ‘‘  that  St.  Paul  brought  salvation  to  the  islands 
that  lie  in  the  oceati.”  Now  you  must  know  that 
“the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west,”  “the  western 
isles,”  and  similar  expressions,  are  those  by  which 
Britain  is  distingnislied  by  ancient  historians.  Thus 
Plutarch  ill  his  life  of  Cmsar,  when  speaking  of  his 
expedition  into  Britain,  an  account  of  which  I  gave 
you  in  iny  former  letter,  observes:  “  He  was  the 
first  who  brouglit  a  lleet  into  the  western  ocean." 
Tlie  same  synonymes  are  employed  by  Theodoret 
and  Eusebius.  Hence  1  think  we  may  conclude, 
from  direct  historical  testimony,  whatever  Lingard, 
who  applies  wliat  he  says  of  St.  Peter’s  mission  to 
that  of  St.  Paul’s  also,  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  the  apostle  of 
Britain. 

This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances 
in  wliicli  St.  Paul  was  placed.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  second  year  of  Nero  (a.d.  56)  St.  Paul 
was  at  Borne,  where,  according  to  St.  Luke  (Acts 
xxviii.  30)  he  abode  two  years.  In  the  interval, 
therefore,  between  his  departure  from  Rome  and 
his  martyrdom  there  in  the  fourteenth  of  Nero’s 
reign,  there  was  ample  time  for  him  to  propagate 
Cliristianity  in  the  western  parts,  and,  among  the 
rest,  in  Hritain.  Probably  he  became  acquainted 
with  Britain  through  Pomponia  Graecina,  wife  of 
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A.  Plautius,  who  was  governor  of  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  Nero’s  predecessor.  This  distin¬ 
guished  woman  was  certainly  a  Christian,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Tacitus  alludes  to  her,  and  is  not 
tmlikely  to  have  been  one  of  those  saints  of  Caesar’s 
household  who  sent  their  salutation  through  the 
apostle  when  he  wrote  from  Home  to  the  Philip- 
pi.ans  (Phil.  iv.  22).  Claudia,  also  mentioned  by 
the  apostle  (2  Tim.  iv.  21),  who  married  Pudens,  n 
Roman  senator,  is  supposed  to  h.ive  been  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Caractacus,  the  British  king  alluded  to  in 
my  former  letter.  So  it  seems  highly  probable, 
that  having,  through  these  sources,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  Britain,  St. 
P.aul  should,  on  leaving  Rome,  make  it  one  of  the 
earliest  jilaces  of  his  visitation.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  a  weight  of  historical  testimony  and  a  degree  of 
probability  for  this  opinion,  whicli  belong  neither 
to  the  supposed  missions  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca, 
St.  Peter,  or  Simon  Zelotes,  each  of  whom  has  at 
different  times  been  fixed  upon  as  the  apostle  of 
Britain. 

But  whoever,  under  God,  founded  the  Church  in 
Britain,  it  is  certain  he  would  invest  it  with  that 
episcopal  regimen  which  has  ever  been  considered 
essential  to  the  being  of  a  church.  Indeed,  Ter- 
tullian,  an  eminent  father  of  the  second  century, 
makes  the  claim  of  apostolic  churches  to  rest  upon 
the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles ;  a  very 
weak  argument,  unless  it  were  true,  that  wherever 
the  apostles  founded  churches,  they  also  appointed 
bishops  to  govern  them. 

Of  the  British  Church,  as  may  readily  he  sup¬ 
posed  from  its  remote  situation,  little  is  known  fur 
a  century  or  two  after  its  formation.  Still,  in  spite 
of  druidism  and  the  idolatries  of  heathen  Rome,  the 
Gospel  gained  ground  iti  the  island.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  of  a  British  king,  named  Lucius 
(  A.D.l  (>'I),  who  appears  to  have  ruled  over  the  county 
of  Surrey  or  Sussex'  independently  of  the  Romans, 
having  sent  to  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  re¬ 
quest  he  would  introduce  the  Gospel  into  his  king¬ 
dom.  On  becoming  a  Christian,  he  is  said  to  have 
delivered  up  the  pagan  tenijtles  and  consecrated 
them  to  the  service  of  God.  lie  is  also  supposed 
by  some  to  have  built  St.  Peter’s  church  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  that  afterwards  called  St.  Marlin’s  at 
Canterbury. 

Rapidly  ns  the  Gospel  was  propagated  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  it  owed  nothing  to  the  powers  of  this 
world  for  its  progress.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
Roman  emperors  did  all  they  could  to  oppose 
it;  as  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  ten  persecu¬ 
tions  witness.  Of  these,  that  under  Dioclesian 
(a.d.  28G),  as  it  was  the  last,  so  was  it  the  longest 
and  most  furious.  The  churches,  as  Gildas,  the 
earliest  British  historian,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century,  informs  us,  were  demolikhed  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  the  holy  Scriptures  searched  for 
and  burnt  in  the  streets,  and  tbe  ])riests  and  people 
dragged  to  the  shambles  and  butchered  like  sheep, 
insomuch  that  in  some  provinces  there  was  scarcelv 
any  remains  of  Christianity.  It  was  during  this 
persecution  that  several  Britons  won  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Uf  the  martyrdom  of  Aaron  and  Julius, 

•  This  is  siipp-weil  to  have  lioen  the  s|ihore  of  his  king- 
ship,  from  tile  fact  of  so  few  traces  of  tlie  I’omans— e.  g. 
wa)s,  stations,  urns,  coins,  or  inscription!) — having  bein 
found  there. 


whose  names  are  especially  mentioned  among  many 
more  witnesses  of  both  sexes  in  different  placet, 
nothing  is  known ;  but  that  of  St.  Alban  is  tliui 
described  by  Bede,  an  early  British  historian: — 
Alban  being  yet  a  pagan  at  the  time  when  die 
cruelties  of  wicked  princes  were  raging  against 
Christians,  gave  entertainment  to  a  certain  clergy¬ 
man  flying  from  the  persecutors.  This  man  he 
observed  to  be  engaged  in  continual  prayer  and 
watching  day  and  night;  when  on  a  sudden,  tbe 
Divine  grace  shining  on  him,  he  began  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  example  of  faith  and  piety  which  was 
set  before  him,  and  being  leisurely  instructed  by 
his  wholesome  admonitions,  he  cast  off  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  idolatry,  and  became  a  Christian  in  all 
sincerity  of  heart.  When  his  guest  had  been  some 
time  entertained  by  him,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  tbe 
wicked  prince,  that  he  was  concealed  in  Alban’s 
house.  IVherciipon  he  sent  some  soldiers  to  make 
a  strict  search  after  him.  When  they  came,  St 
Alban  immediately  presented  himself  to  them,  clad 
in  the  clothes  of  his  guest,  and  was  led  bound  be¬ 
fore  the  judge.  When  Alban  was  carried  before 
tbe  judge,  he  wag  standing  at  the  altar  and  offering 
sacrifice  to  devils.  When  he  saw  Alban,  being 
much  enr.aged  that  he  should  thus,  of  his  own 
accord,  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
.and  run  that  danger  in  behalf  of  his  guest,  he  com¬ 
manded  him  to  he  dragged  up  to  the  images  of 
devils  before  which  he  stood,  saying,  “Because 
you  have  chosen  to  conceal  a  rebellious  and  sacri¬ 
legious  person,  rather  than  to  deliver  him  up  to 
tlic  soldiers,  that  the  contemner  of  the  gods  might 
suffer  the  penalty  due  to  his  blasphemy,  you  shall 
undergo  all  the  penalty  due  to  him,  if  you  depart 
from  the  worship  of  our  religion.’’  But  St.  Alban, 
who  had  voluntarily  declared  himself  a  Christian 
to  the  persecutors  of  the  faith,  refused  to  obey  the 
command.  Tben  said  the  judge,  “Of  what  family 
or  race  are  you  ?’’  “  What  does  it  concern  you,” 

answered  Alban,  “of  what  stock  I  am?  If  you 
desire  to  hear  the  truth  of  my  religion,  be  it  known 
to  you,  tliat  I  am  uow  a  Christian,  and  bound  by 
Christian  duties.”  “  I  ask  your  name,”  said  the 
judge;  “tell  me  it  inuiiediately.”  “  1  am  called 
Alban  by  my  parents,”  he  replied  ;  “  and  I  worship 
and  adore  the  true  and  living  (!od,  who  created  all 
things.”  Then  the  judge,  inflamed  with  anger, 
said,  “  If  you  will  enjoy  the  happiness  of  eternal 
life,  do  not  delay  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  great 
gods.”  Alban  rejoined,  “  The  sacrifices  which  by 
you  arc  offered  to  devils,  neither  can  avail  tbe 
subjects  nor  answer  the  wishes  or  desires  of  those 
that  oiler  up  their  supplications  to  them.  On  tlie 
contrary,  whosoever  shall  oflt-r  sacrifice  to  these 
images  shall  receive  the  everlasting  pains  of  bell 
for  his  reward.”  'I’he  judge  hearing  these  words, 
and  being  much  incensed,  ordered  this  holy  con¬ 
fessor  of  God  to  be  scourged  by  the  executioners, 
believing  be  might  by  stripes  shake  that  constancy 
of  heart,  on  which  he  could  not  prevail  by  words 
But  though  most  cruelly  tortured,  be  boie  all  pa¬ 
tiently,  or  rather  joyfully,  for  our  Lord’s  sake. 
Tlie  judge,  perceiving  that  be  was  not  to  be 
ovircoinc  by  tortures,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  ....  The  executioner  who  was  to  have  put 
him  to  death  hnsteiied  to  meet  him  at  the  place  of 
execution,  and  easting  down  the  sword,  which  be 
had  carried  ready  drawn,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  ear- 
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nestly  prayed  that  he  might  suffer  with  or  for  the 
martyr  whom  he  was  ordered  to  execute.  While 
he  from  a  persecutor  was  thus  become  a  companion 
in  the  faith,  and  the  other  executioners  hesitated 
to  take  up  the  sword  which  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
the  reverend  confessor,  accompanied  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  ascended  by  a  hill,  about  500  paces  from  the 
place,  adorned,  or  rather  clothed  with  all  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  worthy,  from  its  lovely  appearance,  to 
be  the  scene  of  a  martyr’s  sufferings.  Here  was  the 
head  of  our  most  courageous  martyr  struck  off',  and 
here  he  received  the  crown  of  life,  which  God  has 
promised  to  those  that  love  him.  At  the  same  time 
also  was  beheaded  the  soldier  who  before,  through 
the  Divine  admonition,  had  refused  to  give  the 
stroke  to  the  holy  confessor.  The  judge  then 
ordered  the  persecution  to  cease  immediately,  be¬ 
ginning  to  honour  the  death  of  the  saints,  by  which 
he  before  thought  they  might  have  been  diverted 
from  the  Christian  faith.  Such  were  the  events 
in  connexion  with  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr 
of  England.  It  is  well  known  that  the  scene  of 
his  martyrdom  was  at  Verulam,  near  the  site  of  St. 
Alban’s,  which  receives  its  name  from  him. 

But  these  noble  testimonies  to  the  truth  ceased, 
indeed  they  were  no  longer  necessary,  when  Dio- 
clesian  (a.d.  305)  abdicated  the  empire,  and  Con¬ 
stantins  and  Galerius  became  his  successors.  At 
least  they  ceased  in  the  western  part  of  the  empire, 
in  which  Constantius  ruled,  for  though  never  a 
Cliristinn  himself,  he  permitted  to  the  Christians 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion.  Con¬ 
stantius  died  about  a  year  after  he  obtained  the 
imperial  purple,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Con¬ 
stantine,  commonly  called  the  Great.  You  are 
aware  that  Constantine  was  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  and  that  through  his  influence  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Christians  ceased  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  “  The  victorious  cross,"  writes  our 
own  historian  Gildas,  "was  displayed,  the  churches 
rebuilt,  and  the  holy  solemnities  kept  without  dis¬ 
turbance."  This  no  doubt  has  especial  reference 
to  Britain,  the  place  of  Constantine’s  nativity;  and 
about  this  time  a  church  is  said  to  have  been  built 
at  Verulam,  in  honour  of  St.  Alban. 

After  this  the  notices  of  the  British  Churches 
become  more  frequent.  In  the  synod  summoned 
by  Constantine  at  Arles  (a.i>.  3M),  three  bishops 
or  patriarchs,  one  from  each  of  the  provinces  into 
which  Britain  was  then  divided,  were  present. 
British  bishops  also  attended  at  the  council  of 
Nice  (a.d.  325),  the  first  general  council  of  the 
Church,  and  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
drawn  up,  as  a  barrier  against  the  soul-destroying 
heresy  of  Arius,  then  prevalent.  Again,  at  the 
council  of  Sardica  (a.d.  347),  near  the  site  of 
Sophia  in  Bulgaria,  now  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Turk;  and  at  the  council  of  Ariminum  (a.d.  3G0), 
now  Rimini,  in  Italy,  summoned  by  Constantius, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Constantine,  the  names  of 
British  bishops  are  found.  With  the  decisions  of 
these  councils  we  are  not  now  concerned  ;  only  it 
may  be  well  to  observe,  that  as  one  of  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  of  Sardica  allowed,  that  if  any  bishop 
should  conceive  himself  injured  by  the  sentence  of 
the  neighbouring  bishops,  and  desired  to  be  reheard, 
those  bishops  who  had  pronounced  judgment  were 
to  write  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who,  if  not 


satisfied  with  the  judgment  on  the  proceedings,  an 
account  of  which  was  to  be  transmitted  to  him,  he 
might  grant  a  new  trial.  Now  it  is  said,  by  the 
Romanists,  that  because  the  British  bishops  were 
present,  and  agreed  with  the  rest  in  this  enact¬ 
ment,  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  right  of  appeal  to  him  in 
litigated  matteis.  Granting  for  a  moment  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  it  is  plain  that  this  boasted 
right  would  not  rest  upon  Divine  command,  but 
on  the  decree  of  a  provincial  synod — a  conclusion 
which  most  Romanists  would  be  unwilling  to  allow. 
Rut  the  truth  is,  no  such  power  was  ever  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  the  Roman  bishops  by  this 
decree.  For  when,  some  time  afterwards,  in  the 
sixth  council  of  Carthage,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
wished  to  plead  this  right  from  the  canon  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Church  of  Carthage  denied  that  any  such 
power  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  Besides, 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Sardica  were  never 
universally  received  by  the  Church  Catholic ;  and 
so  conscious  was  the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  futility 
of  their  claim  on  this  ground,  that  they  endeavoured 
to  make  persons  believe  it  was  grounded  upon  a 
decree  of  the  general  council  of  Nice.  From  this 
you  will  observe,  that  as  yet  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  acknowledged  no  supremacy  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  each  bishop  being  subjected  to  his  own 
patriarch,  who  was  independent  of  the  rest.  This 
IS  a  very  important  historical  fact,  as  you  will  see 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  resumption  of  this 
independency,  on  the  part  of  England,  at  the  Re¬ 
formation. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  For  a  long  time  Britain 
remained  untouched  by  that  pestilential  heresy, 
for  the  extirpation  of  which  the  councils  just  men¬ 
tioned  were  summoned.  But  no  sooner  did  Gratian 
the  emperor  publish  (a.d.  380)  a  universal  tolera¬ 
tion  of  religion,  than  Arianism,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  found  an  entrance  through  this  door  of  latitu- 
dinarianism.  “  But  as  a  chain,”  the  judicious 
Hooker  truly  remarks,  “  is  so  joined  together  that 
one  link  draweth  another  after  it;  so  be  vices  and 
errors  knit  together,  that  every  one  draweth  his 
fellow  after  it."  And  so  it  was  here.  When  Arius 
denied  the  necessity  of  a  divine  Saviour  of  the 
same  substance  with  God  the  Father,  the  denial 
of  original  sin  was  also  implied.  And,  about  the 
year  304,  this  heresy  arose,  having,  1  grieve  to 
say,  a  Britain  for  its  author,  one  Morgan,  whose 
name,  signifying  sea-born  in  the  British  tongue, 
has  been  translated  into  Fclagius,  the  Greek  equi¬ 
valent.  He  asserted  that  the  consequences  of 
Adam’s  sin  were  confined  to  his  own  person,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  new-born  infants  are 
without  sin.  He  also  maintained,  with  those  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  that 
none  can  be  called  the  sons  of  God  unless  they  be 
without  sin.  St.  Augustine  and  St  Chrysostom 
shewed  the  wickedness  of  these  opinions,  and  seve¬ 
ral  synods  denounced  both  its  author  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents;  but  the  heresy  has  continued  to  exist,  as 
our  ninth  Article  testifies,  which  has  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

By  whom  this  heresy  was  conveyed  into  Britain 
is  a  fact  not  accurately  known,  though  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  clear,  that  Pelagius,  who  lived  mostly  in 
Italy  and  the  East,  did  not  bring  it  there  himself. 
Come,  however,  it  did,  and  the  British  bishops 
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findingtliemselves  unable  to  cope  with  its  subtleties, 
sought  aid,  not  from  the  Church  of  Home,  as  they 
assuredly  would  have  done,  had  they  been  under 
her  rule,  but  from  the  Church  of  Gaul,  founded  in 
Lyons  in  very  early  times,  and  of  whicli  St.  Tre- 
noeus,  the  friend  of  St.  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St. 
John,  was  bishop.  From  Gaul  it  was  that  the  two 
distinguished  bishops,  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
Lupus  of  Troyes,  came  to  ifritain.  On  their  ar¬ 
rival,  the  fame  of  their  characters,  and  their  con¬ 
stant  labours  in  preaching,  at  well  in  the  open 
fields  as  in  the  churches,  there  being  very  few 
churches  built  at  that  time,  attracted  immense  con¬ 
gregations,  upon  whom  they  made  a  very  deep  im¬ 
pression.  At  length  the  Pelagians  entered  into 
public  controversy  with  them.  So  novel  a  spec¬ 
tacle  was  not  unlikely  to  attract  considerable  crowds 
to  witness  it.  All  ranks  and  ages  were  present  at 
the  theological  combat.  The  Pelagians  spoke  first, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Galilean  bishops,  whose 
discourse,  as  Bede  remarks,  was  interspersed  with 
scriptural  sentences,  supporting  their  must  weighty 
assertions  by  the  testimonies  of  famous  writers,  i.  e. 
the  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  readily  sup¬ 
posed,  that  Scripture,  interpreted  by  written  tradi¬ 
tion,  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  novelties  of 
Pelagianism  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  adhe¬ 
rents  retired  from  the  dispute  self-convicted  of 
their  wicked  errors.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Galil¬ 
ean  bishops  returned  home. 

It  mutt  not  be  imagined,  that  at  this  time  there 
were  no  bishops  of  eminence  in  Britain.  Though 
much  impoverished  by  the  frequent  spoliations  of 
the  Piets  and  Scots,  yet  could  they  boast  of  seve¬ 
ral  eminently  pious  men  among  them.  Of  these,  1 
would  mention  Fastidius,  Archbishop  of  London,  and 
primate  of  all  England,  the  bishopric  of  Canterbury 
not  having  been  then  formed.  The  good  bishop's 
character  will  be  best  known  by  the  following 
extract  from  his  writings,  the  only  relic  of  the 
writings  of  that  early  time.  In  his  treatise  On  the 
Christian  Life,  addressed  to  a  pious  widow  named 
Fatalis,  be  thus  portrays  the  true  Christian : — “  A 
Christian  is  one,”  says  the  good  bishop,  “  who 
shews  mercy  to  all ;  who  is  provoked  by  no  wrong; 
who  suflers  not  the  poor  in  this  world  to  be  op¬ 
pressed  ;  who  relieves  the  wretched,  succours  the 
needy ;  who  mourns  with  mourners,  and  feels  the 
pain  of  another  as  his  own ;  who  is  moved  to  tears 
by  the  sight  of  another's  tears;  whose  house  is 
open  to  all ;  whose  table  is  spread  fur  the  poor ; 
whose  good  deeds  all  men  know;  whose  wrongful 
dealing  no  man  feels;  who  serves  God  day  and 
night,  and  ever  meditates  upon  his  precepts;  who 
is  made  poor  to  the  world,  tliat  he  may  be  rich  to-  I 
wards  God  ;  who  is  content  that  he  is  inglorious 
among  men,  that  he  may  appear  glorious  before 
God  and  his  angels ;  who  has  no  deceit  in  his 
heart ;  whose  soul  is  simple  and  undefiled,  and  his 
conscience  faithful  and  pure ;  whose  whole  mind 
rests  on  God,  whose  whole  hope  is  fixed  on 
Christ,  desiring  heavenly  things  rather  than 
earthly,  and  leaving  human  things,  to  lay  hold 
on  things  divine.”  This  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Churton 
well  observes,  from  whose  work  on  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  the  above  extract  is  made,  of  the  an¬ 
cient  British  bishop,  is  suited  to  all  times.  And 
it  may  be  judged  by  this  only  remaining  specimen, 
that  there  were  in  the  age  of  the  fathers  of  the 


Church,  in  this  country  also  teachers  well  deserv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Christian  fathers. 

But  as  the  efibres  of  men  like  Fastidius  were  un¬ 
able  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  Pelagianism,  so  could 
they  not  check  its  return  after  the  Galilean  bishops 
had  withdrawn.  A  few  years  after  their  departure 
it  broke  out  as  violently  as  before  ;  so  that  another 
appeal  for  help  having  been  made  to  Gaul,  St. 
Germain,  accompanied  by  Severus,  bishop  of  Treves, 
and  two  eminent  teachers,  Dulbricius  and  Iltutus, 
returned  to  Britain.  Again  the  people  hailed  hii 
approach ;  and  again  did  the  Pelagians  confess 
their  errors.  They  were,  however,  now  expelled 
the  island ;  and  the  faith,  according  to  Bede,  con¬ 
tinued  long  afterwards  pure  and  untainted. 
Scarcely  had  St.  Germain  got  back  to  Gaul,  before 
he  set  out  on  another  mission  of  peace  to  Ra¬ 
venna,  where  he  died. 

This  soundness  in  the  faith  may  be  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  ascribed  to  the  revival  of  schools  and  monas¬ 
teries  in  Britain,  at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Germain. 
Of  all  the  British  schools,  none  were  so  famous  as 
those  founded  by  Dulbricius  and  Iltutus,  the  com¬ 
panions,  as  we  have  seen,  of  St.  Germain.  Those 
of  the  former  were  at  llentlan  on  the  Wye,  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  a  thousand  scholars,  who 
were  educated  in  sacred  and  human  literature,  and 
at  Moch-rhos.  In  the  school  of  the  latter  at 
I.langitad,  or  SL  Iltad's,  so  called  from  Iltutus 
himself,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  were  educated ; 
and  from  it  proceeded  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  time.  After  founding  these  seminaries,  Dul¬ 
bricius  was  made  Archbishop  of  Llandaff. 

St.Germain  was  also  instrumental  towards  found¬ 
ing  a  monastery  in  North  Wales,  called  Bangor- 
Iscoed,  near  Malpas  and  Wrexham  on  the  Dee. 
The  origin  of  these  institutions  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Dioclesian  persecution,  the  violence  of  which 
having  driven  Christians  into  deserts,  they  at  first 
associated  together  where  and  how  they  could; 
but  eventually  they  built  houses,  in  which  they 
lived,  under  particular  rules.  Monasteries  first 
arose  in  Egypt  under  the  auspices  of  Antony, 
Ammon,  and  Pachomius.  From  the  East  the  mon¬ 
astic  system  soon  extended  to  the  West ;  and  was 
introduced  into  Milan  by  St.  Ambrose  ;  into  Africa, 
1^  St.  Augustine  ;  into  France,  by  Martin,  bishop  of 
lours,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  St.  Germain  became 
acquainted  with  it.  While,  however,  monasteries 
in  the  East  would  seem  to  have  been  more  for 
retirement  than  study,  those  in  the  West  were  in¬ 
tended  as  nurseries  for  the  Church  in  training  up 
pious  and  learned  clergymen.  It  was  most  likely 
from  these  schools  or  nurseries,  that  St.  Ninian 
and  St.  Patrick,  both  Britons,  and  among  the  most 
eminent  men  of  their  time,  proceeded.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  sent  to  instruct  the  Piets  in  Scotland; 
and  the  latter,  as  every  one  knows,  was  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Irish.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  also 
said  to  have  received  her  first  bishop  from  St. 
Patrick. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  on  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  Usher  and  Bishop  Stilliiigfleet,  that 
Britain  is  also  indebted  to  Germanus  for  the  Galil¬ 
ean  liturgy;  but  .Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  the  Antiijuitirs  of  Liturgies,  has  thrown  some 
doubt  upon  the  matter.  But  whoever  .may  have 
introduced  it,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  the 
Galilean  liturgy  was,  in  very  early  times,  used  in 
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the  British  Church.  So  that  some  account  of  it  is 
necessary  here.  It  consisted  of  a  morning,  even¬ 
ing,  and  communion-service,  composed  of  lessons, 
prayers,  private  and  common,  hymns  and  psalms, 
with  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  a 
custom  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
Gallican  liturgy.  In  the  communion-service,  after 
the  gospel  the  creed  was  repeated,  and  a  sermon 
preached  ;  whereas  in  the  Roman,  which,  you  will 
remember,  was  not  used  in  Britain,  both  were 
omitted,  and  the  olTertory  was  commenced  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  gospel.  One  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  our  own  Prayer-book  in  its 
main  features  with  the  liturgy  used  in  Britain ; 
and  it  seems  that  our  reformers  were  rather  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Gallican,  than  the  Roman  liturgy,  in 
compiling  our  present  formularies. 

Thus  have  1  endeavoured  to  convey  to  you  some 
nation  of  the  events  connected  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  progress  of  Christianity  into  Britain.  The 
first  reflection  which  will  suggest  itself  to  your  mind 
is,  the  inestimable  superiority  of  the  Go.spel  of 
Christ  to  that  cheerless  and  bloody  system  of  belief 
which  in  my  last  letter  was  brought  before  you. 
The  contrast  is  finely  put  by  Wordsworth  in  his 
poem,  The  Excursion  : 

“Once,  while  the  name  Jehovah  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  sca-Kirt  isle 
rnheard,  the  savage  nations  bowed  the  head 
To  gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds. 

Then,  in  the  lio.som  of  yon  mountain  cove, 

To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious  rites  were  sulemnLsed ;  and  there, 

Amiil  impending  rucks  and  gloomy  woods, 

Of  those  terrific  idols,  some  received 
Such  dismal  service  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
8<i(l  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 

Though  aided  by  mild  winds,  the  groans  and  ihrielu 
Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 
Or  to  propitiate. 

....  Prom  such  how  changes! 

The  existing  worship;  and,  with  these  compared. 

The  worsliippers  how  innocent  and  blest  I” 

You  will  also  notice  that  the  British  Church  was 
quite  independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  The  assumption, 
therefore,  of  the  Romanists,  that  England,  from  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  is  contradicted  by  historical 
facts.  You  will  further  see  from  this  history, 
how  signally  this  island  was  thus  early  blessed 
with  holy  men,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  virtues  still 
shines  among  us.  hlay  we  ever  walk  after  their 
good  examples!  May  our  princes,  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  first  of  (Christian  kings  was  a  Bri¬ 
ton,  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  intact  and 
ure  the  empire  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which 
e  was  instrumental  in  establishing  I  May  Fas- 
tidius,  Sl  Ninian,  and  St.  Patrick,  be  models  of 
zeal  and  piety  to  our  reverend  clergy !  and  may 
we,  one  and  all,  in  imitation  of  our  proto-martyr, 
St.  Alban, — a  name  still  honoured  in  our  calendar, 
June  20tb, — patiently  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake, 
•nd,  if  called  upon,  willingly  die  in  testimony  of  it  I 
for  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  light 
of  divine  truth  has  long  since  ceased  to  shine  on 
many  a  land  where  it  once  beamed  in  all  its  glory — 
while  the  candlestick  in  many  once- famous  churches 
has,  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  been 
long  since  removed, — in  Britain  that  light  has  ever 
shone  with  more  or  less  of  brilliancy,  from  the 


time  of  its  first  propagation  to  the  present  hour. 
May  we  ever  walk  in  that  light  1 
On  the  civil  affairs  of  Britain  during  the  residence 
of  the  Romans,  I  have  as  yet  only  incidentally 
touched,  wishing  to  present  an  unbroken  view  of 
the  important  subject  just  brought  before  you.  In 
my  next  I  shall  enter  into  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Britons  while  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans ;  shew 
how  they  were  affected  by  the  declension  of  their 
masters’  empire ;  how  they  afterwards  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  Saxons,  who  were  in  the  first  instance 
invited  as  their  allies  to  stay  the  encroachments  of 
the  Piets  and  Scots ;  and  how  the  Saxons  eventu¬ 
ally  became  the  tyrants  of  Britain,  and  remodelled 
their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  language. — 
Meanwhile  believe  me  yours,  &c.  X. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 

Chap.  XIV. — A  Misadventure  (^continued). 
Mr.  Primer  did  not  fail  to  cull  on  liis  worthy 
neighbour  the  squire,  and  inform  him  of  his 
proceedings,  of  which  Mr.  Wilmot  quite  ap¬ 
proved.  “  It  may  appear  a  little  hard,’’  said 
the  squire,  “  to  punish  a  boy  for  going  a-lish- 
ing;  but  it  is  best  fur  him  in  the  end.  Sport¬ 
ing  is  a  sort  of  innate  propensity,  which  most 
boys  and  men,  whether  in  civilised  or  savage 
life,  have  more  or  less  by  nature ;  but  it  must  be 
restrained,likeothernatural  tendencies,within 
lawful  bounds,  or  it  will  run  out  into  dangerous 
excess.  A  poor  man,  if  he  suifers  the  taste  or 
habit  to  grow  upon  him,  becomes  a  poacher, 
forsakes  the  path  of  honest  industry  for  a 
precarious  livelihood,  breaks  tlie  laws  of  his 
country,  and  is  led  on  to  rob  hen-roosts,  break 
houses,  or  even  to  more  violent  crimes  than 
these.  Youths  in  tlie  middle  classes  often  run 
into  extravagant  courses,  and  ruin  themselves, 
by  aping  the  habits  of  those  richer  than  them¬ 
selves— keeping  horses  and  dogs,  and  wasting 
their  time  and  money  in  unprofitable  diver¬ 
sions.  And  men  of  fortune  and  rank  often 
brutalise  their  minds  by  low  pursuits,  waste 
their  time  in  excessive  devotion  to  sports,  or 
ruin  themselves  by  gambling,  cock-tighting, 
and  horse-racing.  Once  suffer  this  propensity 
to  get  possession  of  the  mind,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  e.xtent  the  love  of  excite¬ 
ment  will  carry  a  man.  And  therefore  I  think 
that,  whenever  it  shews  itself  in  an  excessive 
or  unlawful  manner,  it  should  be  summarily 
repressed.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  boy  going 
a-fishing ;  but  when  he  begins  to  sacrifice 
valuable  time  to  his  sport,  or  to  pursue  it 
when  he  may  not  honestly  do  so,  then  it  is  be¬ 
coming  a  sinful  habit,  and  those  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  boy  who  restrain  him  by  pu¬ 
nishment.” 

“  You  take  exactly  the  view  of  the  matter 
which  I  do,”  said  the  schoolmaster.  “  Harry 
Scamper  has  unfortunately  imbibed  an  undue 
taste  ibr  these  and  similar  juirsuits,  from  some 
of  Ills  relations,  and  has  been  taught  to  look 
upon  them  as  manly  and  high-spirited — which 
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to  a  cerUiin  extent  they  arc;  but  then  they  i 
must  be  controlled  by  a  sense  of  ri^ht.  I  i 
hope  his  three  weeks’  confinement  will  be  of  | 
service  to  him,  and  that  j^our  fish-ponds  will  | 
not  he  disturbed  again.  It  is  very  painful  to 
me,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  to  think  that  my 
boys  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  trespass.”  j 
“  1  beg,”  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  “  you  will  not ! 
think  any  more  of  that.  It  is,  of  course,  | 
necessary  to  ])rotect  one’s  property;  but  I  | 
consider  that  of  very  small  importance  in  { 
com]>arison  w  ith  the  moral  well-uoing  of  my  ' 
neighbours.” 

“  You  are  very  good,  sir,  to  view  it  in  that 
light.  M’hat  has  most  annoyed  me  in  this  j 
whole  business  is  the  lie  told  by  that  little  ^ 
rogue  Jack  Wilkins.  He  is  not  a  bad  boy  | 
generally ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  no  strong 

Iirinciple  of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  liable  to  ' 
>e  led  into  error;  and,  as  it  too  often  happens  | 
in  such  cases,  to  go  on  from  one  fault  to  an-  , 
other.  Scamper  had  strength  of  character  | 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  deceive. 
But  even  such  a  character  as  his  will  soon  be-  i 
come  debased,  if  uncontrolled ;  and  by  fur  the  i 
generality,  if  they  are  guilty  of  one  deliberate  I 
fault,  will  not  scruple  to  conceal  it  by  another. 
However,  I  have  given  him  such  correction  ns  i 
he  W’ill  remember  for  some  time ;  and  1  hope 
it  will  of  service  to  him." 

“  You  have  done  quite  right,  Mr.  Primer,  i 
according  to  my  humble  judgment,  in  the 
severe  punishment  which  you  have  inflicted.  , 
It  is  surprising,”  continued  Mr.  Wilinot,  who  j 
was  a  little  fund  of  theorising,  and  whose 
theories  were  generally  very  sound ;  “  it  is  | 
surprising  what  false  notions  many  pcoi>lc  ; 
have  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  use  of  pu-  | 
nishments  as  auxiliaries  in  education.  I  met 
with  a  person  the  other  day,  who  seriously  i 
argued  that  Solomon  could  not  he  an  inspired 
writer  hecausehcdeclared  that’ he  that  sjiarcth  I 
the  rod  hateth  his  son.’  However,  experience  i 
tenches  what  we  ought  to  have  received  on  I 
faith,  that  punishments  duly  awarded  arc  an  i 
important  aid  in  the  training  of  youth.  I  am 
no  advocate  fur  frequent  punishment,  ns  I 
know  very  well  that  you  are  not,  Mr.  Primer. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  a  master  walk  about  the  > 
school  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  using  it  on 
every  slight  occasion,  and  often  in  a  pettish,  j 
])assionato  manner.  Of  all  things  capricious- 
ncss  in  punishment  is  the  most  pernicious : ! 
the  order  and  regularity  of  the  school  ought 
to  be  maintained  by  that  moral  influence  ; 
which  a  right-minded  master  will  be  able  to  > 
exercise.  And  young  persons  should  be  ac-  ' 
customed  to  labour  diligently  from  a  con-  i 
viction  of  duty  :  I  do  not  mean  so  much 
because  they  discern  the  utility  of  doing  so, 
but  because  they  have  been  so  trained  up  as 
to  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  their  ]m- 
rents  or  masters.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  I 
the  competency  of  the  master,  if  he  cannot  | 


maintain  his  authoritv,  or  enforce  obedience, 
without  the  continual  use  of  the  cane.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  very  desirable  that  he 
should  have  a  cane  or  a  rod  in  reserve,  to  use 
on  any  grave  occasion,  especially  one  of  moral 
turpitude  or  wilful  delinquency.” 

“  That  is  the  plan  which  I  adopt,”  said 
the  schoolmaster ;  “  I  seldom  use  corporal 
punishment  for  deficiency  in  learning,  unless 
that  deficiency  arises  from  disobedience  and 
idleness  in  one  who  can  learn,  but  will  not: 
then  it  comes  under  the  head  of  a  moral  de¬ 
linquency,  and  I  treat  it  accordingly.” 

“  I  remember  being  rather  amused,”  said 
the  squire,  “  with  a  story  in  one  of  Captain 
Marryat’s  novels,  I  think — of  a  lad  who  was 
sadly  spoiled  by  his  mamma,  and  suffered  to 
have  his  own  way ;  at  last  a  friend  of  the 
family  seeing  he  was  likely  to  be  ruined, 
persuaded  her  to  send  her  boy  to  a  school 
w  here  he  assured  her  there  was  no  flogaing. 
The  young  gentleman,  when  he  got  there, 
beginning  to  be  rather  rebellious,  and  obsti. 
nately  refusing  to  do  what  he  was  told,  the 
master  selected  one  of  the  thickest  canes  out 
of  about  a  dozen,  and  gave  him  such  a  thrashing 
as  effectually  subdued  his  resistance  to  autho¬ 
rity  in  future ;  particularly  as  hesaw  very  plain¬ 
ly  that,  on  any  future  fit  of  obstinacy',  the  same 
discipline  infallibly  awaited  him.  *  I  have  no 
fiogging  at  my  senool  certaiidy,’  the  master 
would  say';  ‘  but  I  have  caning,  which  I  think 
by  far  the  best  of  the  two.  M’licn  a  boy  is 
only  flogged,  he  goes  off  to  his  play,  and 
thinks  no  more  about  it ;  but  when  he  is  well 
caned,  it  makes  his  back  ache,  so  that  he  re¬ 
members  it  for  a  week  afterwards.’,” 

“  It  is  a  good  story,  sir,  but  liable  to  objec¬ 
tion — as  all  good  stories  are,  if  one  comes  to 
analyse  them.  However,  there  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  ])unishmctits  judiciously  and  tem¬ 
perately  administered,  arc  in  the  case  of  many 
boys,  especially  those  who  have  been  siroilcd 
by  their  parents,  essentially  necessary.” 

”  The  u])plicntion  of  punishment,”  said  the 
squire,  “  appears  to  mo  a  less  difficult  point 
than  tlic  judicious  administration  of  rewards. 
1  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  the  picture- 
hook  and  sugar-plum  system;  that  is,  tlie  coax¬ 
ing  children  to  be  good  and  get  their  lessons.” 

“  I  would  not  have  rewards  the  main  stay 
of  the  teacher’s  influenec,”  answered  the 
schoolmaster;  “still,  when  judiciously  ap¬ 
plied,  they  are  good  subsidiary  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  exertions  of  the  pu|)ils.  Priza 
for  composition,  I  think,  arc  desirable  now 
and  then,  in  order  to  stimulate  energy,  to  call 
forth  a  boy’s  very  best  exertions.  It  is  a  good 
thing  both  for  master  and  boys  to  know  what 
is  really  in  them  when  they  jiut  forth  tlieir 
utmost  exertion.  Bi>sides,  I  observe  almost 
invariably  that  the  great  object  which  in¬ 
fluences  boys  in  their  exertions  to  gain  a 
prize,  is  the  approval  of  their  parents  or  their 
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master,  and  not  any  ambitious  jealousy  of 
eacli  otiicr.  Such  apj)cars  to  be  tlic  case,  so 
far  as  my  observation  rocs  ;  and  this  sort  of 
feeling  is  very  much  to  be  encouraged.  The 
approbation  of  those  whose  approval  we  ought 
to  seek,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  very 
highest  religious  ])riuciplcs.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  1  think  it  desirable  that  rewards  should 
come  unexpectedly,  and  not  be  made  the 
stimulus  of  every  day’s  e.xertions,  which  is  apt 
to  give  a  mercenary  character  to  a  boy’s  la¬ 
bour.  If  daily  marks  arc  given,  which  at  the 
cud  of  a  certain  time  shall  lie  summed  up  and 
rewarded,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
should  be  bestowed  rather  on  regular  attend¬ 
ance  than  advance  in  leariiing;  then  all  may 
have  a  chance.  It  is  no  had  system,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  in  Sunday-schools  and 
^ational  schools,  as  it  makes  the  jiarents  inte¬ 
rested  in  tlicir  children’s  regular  attendance. 
Parents,  no  doubt,  should  enforce  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  regular  attendance  from  higher  motives 
tlian  the  jirospect  of  having  them  rewarded 
with  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  new  hat ;  still,  re¬ 
gularity  of  attendance  is  so  essential,  that  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  employ  these  means, — 
which,  I  believe,  have  been  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  most  effectual.” 

“  What  tlo  you  tliink  of  the  system  of  taking 
jilaces,  and  so  encouraging  a  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  amongst  boys  ?” 

“’rids,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  “  is  another  of 
tliosc  questionable  modt'S  of  stimulating  exer¬ 
tion,  which  retiuires  great  judgment.  The 
ditHculty  is,  to  avoid  exciting  jealousies  and 
rivalries  amongst  boys.  Tlie  advantage  is,  to 
niukc  them  quick,  and  have  their  wits  about 
tlieni.  P'or  this  reason,  1  would  not  allow 
boys  to  be  taking  jdaces  one  above  another 
nil  dny  long,  but  only  on  some  partieuhir  les¬ 
sons.  I  would  never  allow  them  to  do  so  in 
any  lessons  connected  with  religion  —  as  it 
gives  an  irreverent  tone  to  the  lesson — and 
often  calls  forth  ridiculous  and  unseemly 
expressions  from  boys,  in  their  anxiety  not 
to  lose  their  place,  answering  without  due 
thought  and  gravity.  1  am  also  of  opinion 
that  the  taking  of  places  is  more  suitable  to 
the  lower  than  the  upi)er  classes.  One  great 
advnntage  of  school  over  home  education  is, 
the  jiromotion  of  quickness  and  readiness,  by 
competition  one  with  another.  Therefore, 
when  first  a  boy  comes  from  home,  I  think  it 
very  desirable  that  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  make  quick  replies,  from  feeling  that  if  he 
does  not  answer,  another  will,  and  take  his 
place.  In  fact,  I  know  no  way  cxeejit  this 
"f getting  over  the  usual  slowness  which  is 
almost  unseparably  connected  with  a  home- 
education.  lint  when  a  boy  has  been  for  a 
year  or  two  at  school,  and  has  learned  to  be 
firompt  and  ((uick, — and  when  he  has  arrived 
at  that  age  when  angry  passions,  and  jealousy, 
and  sinful  emulation,  and  feelings  of  triumph, 


might  be  likely  to  be  engendered, — then  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  constant  competi¬ 
tion  one  w  ith  another  should  be  discontinued. 
Still,  even  in  the  upper  classes,  I  resort,  partly 
by  way  of  amusement,  partly  to  exercise  ha¬ 
bits  of  promptitude,  to  a  mode  of  catechising 
which  has  the  same  effect.  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  I  exercise  them  in  mental  arithmetic. 

‘  Now,  boys,  who  can  tell  me  without  his  slate 
how  much  17  times  40  is?  lilultiply  7130  by 
587  ?  Divide  the  same  by  the  same  ?  How 
many  pounds  are  5984  pence?  how  many 
shillings?  how  many  farthings?  Suppose  a 
farm  is  150  acres,  and  the  rent  of  each  acre 
37  shillings,  but  the  landlord  makes  a  de¬ 
duction  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  what 
does  he  receive  for  half  a  year  ?  Etymology 
is  a  good  field  to  exercise  the  quickness  and 
ingenuity  of  boys.  Who  can  tell  me  another 
word  for  describing  things  by  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing?  [.-Ihs.  Graphical  description.]  What  is 
describing  places?  [/Ins.  'fopography.]  What 
is  describing  the  earth  ?  [.4«s.  Geography.] 
Writing  the  lives  of persons?  [/Ins.  Biography.] 
Writing  one’s  own  life?  [Autobiography.]  This 
sort  of  questioning  will  often  stimulate  boys 
into  activity  when  they  happen  to  have  a 
dull  lesson  ;  and  if  used  occasionally,  and  in 
a  good-humoured  way,  I  find  it  promote 
quickness  amongst  the  boys,  without  calling 
up  any  wrong  spirit  of  emulation.  When  I 
see  any  thing  of  undue  triumph  in  the  prompt 
answerer,  or  disappointment  in  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  I  leave  off  the  c.xercise ;  or  manage  so  as 
to  ask  a  question  which  I  know  will  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  boy  who  has  before  been  trying 
in  vain.” 

“  I  like  your  plan  very  much,”  said  the 
squire ;  “  after  all,  however,  the  true  art  of 
school-management  consists  less  in  technical 
methods  than  in  the  life  and  spirit  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  master's  own  mind.  Where  a 
master  has  his  heart  in  the  business,  there  will 
he  the  less  need  of  rules  and  systems.  The 
true  sources  of  a  master’s  influence  are,  a 
mingled  firmness  and  kindness;  and  so  far  as 
these  are  aided  by  a  moderate  use  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  all  is  well.  But  it  needs 
no  argument  to  shew  that  a  mere  system  of 
flogging  and  stimulating  by  rewards,  ought 
never  to  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  whole¬ 
some  influence  of  the  master’s  own  character. 
The  master’s  influence  w  ill  result  from  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  religious  feeling  of  anxiety  for 
the  well-being  of  those  over  whom  God  has 
given  him  authority.  /\.  master  who  has  this 
feeling,  Mr.  Primer,  can  scarcely  fail  to  do 
his  duty  well.” 

Mr.  Wilmot,  of  course,  meant  to  apply 
these  remarks  to  the  worthy  schoolmaster’s 
own  character ;  though  he  said  them  in  such 
general  terms  ns  not  to  reejuire  that  he  should 
acknow  ledge  the  compliment,  just  and  appro¬ 
priate  as  it  was. 
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Chap.  XV’.  —  Moral  Training  the  principal 
jMirt  of  Education, 

Mn.  PniMKU  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform 
Mr.  Wilkins  of  liis  son’s  delinquency,  and  of 
the  chastisement  which  he  had  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  inflict.  For  as  a  regular  public  flog¬ 
ging  was  an  unusual  occurrence  at  his  school, 
the  master,  as  well  as  boys,  thought  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

Now  Mr.  Wilkins,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  history,  though  a  well- 
meaning  man,  was  not  a  wise  one;  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  guilty  of  the  very  foolish 
step  of  taking  his  son’s  part  against  his  master. 
Being  naturally  fond  of  his  child,  he  was  so 
ill-judging  as  to  think  that  he  was  shewing 
his  love  by  pitying  and  consoling  him,  rather 
than  by  seconding  the  endeavour  of  Mr. 
Primer  to  amend  him.  In  the  case  of  poor 
peojde,  who  know  no  better,  and  think  they 
do  the  clergyman  a  favour  by  sending  their 
children  to  the  school  at  all,  it  is  nut  surpris¬ 
ing  to  meet  with  this  sort  of  conduct;  but 
one  would  have  expected  greater  judgment 
in  persons  of  the  middle  class,  who  neverthe¬ 
less  are  very  frequently  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  interfering  with  the  master  to  whom  they 
have  committed  the  education  of  their  sons, 
and  even  taking  part  with  the  children  against 
him.  This  is  very  unfair  to  musters,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  pupils.  A  parent,  when  he  has 
selected  the  Attest  master  to  ])laee  his  child 
under,  ought  to  eonflde  in  his  judgment.  He 
should  not  say,  “  I  desire  my  son  may  be 
taught  so  and  so,  and  treated  in  this  or  that 
particular  manner.”  Such  interference  often 
disarranges  the  w  hole  system  of  the  school. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is,  when  jiarents  side  with 
their  children  in  opposition  to  the  muster. 
Far  better  it  were  to  take  them  away  altoge¬ 
ther.  A  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Busby,  head¬ 
master  of  Westminster,  that  when  (iueen 
Elizabeth  went  to  see  the  establishment,  he  ! 
walked  into  the  school  before  her  in.ijesty ;  i 
“  for,”  said  he,  “  if  the  boys  think  there  is  a  | 
greater  person  in  the  world  than  myself,  there  i 
is  an  end  to  all  Uiscij)line.”  | 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Primer  would  have 
gone  quite  to  the  same  length  ns  the  worthy  ' 
Dr.  is  said  to  have  done,  in  order  to  keep  up  ! 
his  dignity.  He  was,  however,  too  inde|M‘n-  ' 
dent  a  person  to  swerve  from  the  i)ath  of  duty,  ! 
either  from  fear  or  favour.  And  when  .Mr.  ' 
Wilkins  sent  to  desire  that  his  son  might  be  ! 
sent  home  for  a  few  days,  Mr.  Primer  at, 
once  declined  to  ilo  so,  stating  tliat  a  part ' 
of  the  boy’s  jmnishinent  was,  tliat  he  should 
be  confined  for  three  weeks  within  the ; 
school-yanl  ;  and,  if  Ids  father  wished  him  j 
to  continue  one  of  his  srdiolars,  he  must  ‘ 
abide  by  the  deci.sion  which  he  hail  come  , 
to.  To  take  the  boy  home  for  a  few  days,  1 
would  only  be  to  reward  him  for  his  mis-  j 


conduct,  and  afford  a  bad  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Wilkins  senior  was  greatly  surprised 
at  this  percm])tory  step  of  the  schoolmaster. 
“Ah,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Primer  thinks  his 
school  has  got  a  name,  and  he  may  do  what  he 
chooses.”  This  was  very  true.  Mr.  Primer’s 
good  conduct  and  character  had  so  established 
his  school,  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  his 
rules,  without  truckling  to  the  nonsensical 
whims  of  the  bttys’  parents ;  and  so  may  any 
schoolmaster  free  himself  from  this  source  of 
embarrassment,  who  faithfully  and  honestly 
performs  his  duty. 

The  refusal  of  VI  r.  Primer  to  allow  the 
young  delinquent  to  go  home,  brought  the 
father  over,  in  no  very  pleasant  mood,  from 
the  town,  which  was  but  a  few  miles  distant. 

“  It  is  very  hard  indeed,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins,  upon  his  arrival,  “  that  a  parent  may 
not  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  child.” 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  angry  remon¬ 
strance,  which  might  have  irritated  one  who 
had  less  command  over  his  temper  than  the 
schoolmaster.  He,  however,  was  always  able  1 
to  cheek  every  impulse  to  untimely  anger. 

He  would  not  have  been  fit  for  his  situation 
if  he  could  not.  Besides,  he  was  prepared  in 
the  present  instance  to  make  every  charitable  | 
allowance  for  a  parent  whose  feelings  had 
been  hurt  by  the  iniseonduct  of  his  son. 

“  I  feel  it  necessary,  sir,’’  he  replied,  in  a 
firm  but  getitle  manner,  “  to  reserve  in  my 
own  hamls  the  jirivilege  of  giving  or  with¬ 
holding  my  consent  to  boys  whose  friends 
desire  that  they  should  be  taken  from  school 
during  the  quarter.  It  breaks  in  very  much 
upon  the  regularity  of  the  school,  and  is  often 
a  serious  himlerance  both  to  the  boy  himself 
and  also  to  the  class  which  he  belongs  to. 

In  the  case  of  your  son,  however,  as  he  has 
been  diligent  in  his  studies,  I  should  not  have 
refused  my  permission,  that  he  should  visit 
his  parents  for  a  day,  but  for  the  misconduct 
of  which  I  was  most  truly  grieved  to  inform 
you.” 

“  I  don’t  see,”  said  Mr.  M'ilkins,  “but 
little  Jack  has  hud  ijuite  ])unishmeiit  enough 
for  merely  going  a-tishing ;  besides,  he  was 
led  into  all  the  mischief  by  that  scape-grace 
Harry  Scamper.” 

“  If  he  had  behaved  like  Scamiier,  1  should 
not  have  juinished  him  so  severely  as  1  did. 
Scamjier  may  ha^e  le<l  him  originally  into 
the  scrape,  but  he  did  not  encourage  him  in 
faisehooil ;  and  it  was  for  falsehood  that  1 
punished  your  son  jirincipally,  and  not  for 
)K>aebing,  though  that  was  bud  enough.  But 
falsehood,  sir,  is  a  crime  which  I  am  deter-  ! 
mined  always  to  visit  with  the  greatest  sevfr 
rity  ;  and  you  w  ill  allow  me  to  say,  that  itiJ 
a  mistaken  indulgence,  either  in  the  master 
or  ]iarent,  who  sufiers  a  lie  to  be  uiqiunished.” 

The  firmness  of  the  schoolmaster’s  manner, 
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and  tlie  superiority  of  liis  mind  over  that  of 
Mr.  Wilkins,  coupled  with  his  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  temper  and  Christian  courtesy,  soon 
brought  the  latter  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding ;  and  a  very  short 
time  had  elapsed  before  they  found  themselves 
conversing  together  with  a  perfectly  good 
understanding. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear,  at  any  rate,”  said  Mr. 
IVilkins,  “  that  Jack  is  making  progress  in 
his  learning.” 

“  He  takes  to  his  book  very  well ;  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  in  that  respect.  And,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  at  present,  he  has  a  good  cnimcity ; 
his  mind  is  very  iinprovcable.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  principles  of  education  which  we 
agreed  upon  in  our  former  conversation.  One 
branch  of  education  is  the  communication  of 
hnmrlcdge ;  the  next  is  the  develojnnent  of  the 
faculties;  but  there  is  a  third,  of  which  we 
did  not  speak,  but  rather  took  it  for  granted. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  important  of  all.” 

“  What  is  that?”  asked  Mr.  Wilkins. 

“  The  most  important  and  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  part  ofedueation  is  the  formation  cf  the 
habits.  I  would  n]>peal  to  you,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
or  any  other  parent,  with  perfect  confidence 
that  you  will  judge  ns  I  do.  When  your  boy 
returns  home  at  ilie  holydays,  what  is  it  you 
])rincipally  hope  for?  You  are  jdeased,  no 
doubt,  by  the  knowledge  which  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  ;  and  are  still  more  delighted  if  he 
shews  a  ready  wit  and  ability  to  turn  his 
knowledge  to  good  account.  But  the  acqui¬ 
sition  oflinowledge,  and  development  of  the 
faculties,  are  not  all  you  look  to.  If  your 
boy  returns  to  you  with  bad  moral  habits — if 
he  is  deceitful  and  selfish — arrogant  and  con¬ 
ceited — pert  and  flii)pant — apt  to  contradict 
older  i)eople, — disres])ectful  jierhnps  to  his 
])arents; — if  such  should  be  his  manners  and 
disjiosition,  you  would  at  once  say,  and  with 
'ustice,  that  the  master  had  not  well  trained 
lini,  but  had  neglected  the  most  important 
branch  of  his  education.  When  children  are 
sent  for  their  learning  to  day-schools,  the 
formation  of  their  moral  habits  depends  ))rin- 
ci|ially  on  their  jiarents,  with  whom  they  are 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  parents  were  more  fully  aware  than 
they  are  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  on 
them.  But  when  children  are  sent  away 
from  home,  and  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
a  schoolmaster,  then  the  burden  of  forming 
their  moral  habits  devolves  on  him.  And 
l>oth  parents  and  master  ouaht  to  be  aware  of 
this  important  truth,  that  the  training  up  a 
Iwy  in  good  moral  habits  is  so  vital  a  branch 
ofedueation,  that  without  it  next  to  nothing 
has  been  accomplished — the  education  given 
has  been  worse  than  useless.  In  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  assert,  that  a  barl  immo¬ 
ral  man  is  better  without  education  than  with 
it.  Education  only  gives  him  the  more  power 


of  doing  mischief.  That  which  all  parents 
should  most  wish  to  see,”  continued  the  ex¬ 
cellent  schoolmaster,  growing  eloquent  with 
his  subject,  “  and  that  which  rulers  and  in¬ 
fluential  persons  should  most  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  their  schemes  of  education,  is  the 
training  up  the  youth  of  the  realm — not  so 
much  with  an  increased  measure  of  know¬ 
ledge — not  so  much,  with  sharpened  faculties, 
though  these  are  points  much  to  be  desired, — 
but  the  principal  thing  is,  to  bring  them  up 
in  sober,  bonest,  virtuous  habits  of  thought 
and  action ;  so  that  they  may  become  good 
Christian  men  and  women,  and  do  their  duty 
to  God  and  man  in  the  station  in  whicli  his 
providence  has  placed  them.  'We  should 
endeavour  so  to  train  our  youth  that  they 
shall  be  conscientious,  truth-telling,  and  in¬ 
genuous,  obedient  to  their  parents,  and  still 
retaining  the  affection  of  childhood  towards 
them — docile  and  reverent  to  their  superiors, 
kind  and  generous  to  their  inferiors,  honest 
and  just  to  their  equals,  loyal  to  the  Queen, 
and  ready  to  submit,  for  conscience-sake,  to 
those  whom  God  and  the  laws  of  their  country 
have  set  over  them  ;  at  the  same  time,  too  in¬ 
dependent,  too  self-respecting,  to  be  led  into 
vice  or  error  by  evil  example — too  knowing 
to  be  seduced  from  truth  by  specious  argu¬ 
ments  addressed  to  their  passions  or  preju¬ 
dices — able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  Church  and  country ;  and, 

I  where  they  discern  faults,  not  prompt  to 
abuse  or  vilify,  but  rather  to  lend  their  utmost 
!  aid  to  repair  them ;  men  who  shall  spurn 
with  contempt  the  dishonest  bribe,  and  with 
i  equal  manliness  reject  the  counsel  of  the  false 
insidious  agitator ;  men  who,  without  being 
I  enervated  by  over-refinement,  shall  be  po- 
'  lished  and  civilised  in  their  manners  and  tone 
I  of  mind  ;  attentive  and  courteous  to  the 
weaker  sex,  yet  without  licentious  thoughts 
or  habits ;  bold  and  courageous  in  every  good 
work,  but  shamefaced  and  faltering  if  engaged 
in  any  disgraceful  deed.  Oh  what  a  blessing 
would  it  be  to  see  a  generation  of  men  so 
educated  as  to  be  able  to  control  the  evil 
jrassions  and  desires  by  which  our  nature  is 
disgraced — to  check  all  sensual  appetites  and 
proud,  revengeful,  disobedient  thoughts,  and 
act  honestly,  faithfully,  and  fearlessly — good 
honest  Englishmen,  in  short,  in  their  moral  cha- 
!  raeter,  and  good  Churchmen  in  their  religion. 

I  Such  are  the  sort  of  men  who  in  times  past 
j  raised  England  to  be  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world  ;  and  we  trust  there  is  some  of  the 
j  old  leaven  still  remaining  amongst  us.  Only 
i  let  us  do  our  duty  to  train  up  our  children  in 
I  the  ways  in  which  they  should  walk,  and  let 
us  not  doubt  that  God’s  blessing  will  be  with 
us;  and  we  may  yet  be  enabled  again  to  sur¬ 
round  ourselves  with  a  loyal,  virtuous,  and 
well-affected  population.” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  burst 
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of  enthusiasm,  that  our  excellent  schoolmaster 
nut  only  considered  the  wants  ui'his  own  imr- 
ticular  school,  and  was  anxious  to  do  his  diit^' 
to  his  pupils,  but  also  had  nn  eye  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  state  of  the  country,  as  reparded  the 
question  of  education.  And  perhaps  wcniny, 
at  stnne  future  time,  lie  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  his  experience  and  discernment,  when  we 
come  to  extend  our  imiuirics  over  n  wider 
range  than  we  have  hitherto  ventured  on. 


BISHOP  DOANE’S  VISIT  TO  THE  POET 
WOUDSWOllTH.' 

A  MONO  the  pleasing  expcctatiniis  from  my  brief 
pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  England  there  was 
none,  not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  on  which  I  counted 
to  much  as  on  teeing  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  and  1  was 
not  disappointed.  Of  the  innumerable  kind  atten- 
tioni  of  my  friend,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  not  the  least 
valuable  was  the  invitation  to  dine  (the  only  guest) 
with  the  Literary  Society,  with  the  promise  of 
meeting  him.  The  dinner  was  at  the  Thatched 
House  ;  and  there  were  present  (Sir  Robert  in  the 
chair)  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  the  Dean  of  Chichester, 
Principal  Lonsdale,  the  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell, 
Baron  Alderson  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Barrow  of 
the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  a  few  others. 
The  conversation  of  such  persons  could  not  fail  of 
the  highest  interest.  My  attraction,  however,  1 
shall  be  forgiven  if  I  confess,  was  the  great  poet, 
lie  seated  himself  by  my  side  at  the  table,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  wc  were  as  old  friends. 
Common  interests,  held  with  oneness  of  principlo, 
bring  hearts  together  soonest,  and  longest  keep 
them  so.  It  were  strange  indeed  if  the  principles 
and  interests  of  catholic  Churchmen  were  deficient 
in  this  power.  Our  conversation  was  of  America, 
and  chiefly  of  the  Church  in  Americ-s.  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  is  a  true  lover  of  our  country,  and  watches 
the  progress  of  our  institutions  with  the  kindest 
interest.  If  he  mislikes  the  present  aspect  of  aflairs, 
he  need  not  be  an  Englishman  for  that.  So  far  as 
my  acquaintance  reaches,  intelligent,  high-minded 
Englishmen  entertain  towards  this  country  the  most 
generous  feelings.  They  are  distrustful  of  oiir  sys¬ 
tem,  and  prefer  their  own ;  but  they  wish  well  to 
our  institutions ;  they  regret  the  misadventures 
which  from  time  to  time  befal  them ;  they  regard 
our  progress  not  with  envy,  as  a  rival's  triumph, 
but  as  the  trophies  of  the  blood  and  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  their  heart's  desire  is,  that  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  hand  in  hand,  may  run  the  course  which 
Providence  assigns  to  them,  of  glory  for  themselves, 
and  blessings  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Wordsworth’s  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
America,  of  which  he  never  wearies,  is  in  the  loftiest 
strain  of  patriotism,  philosophy,  and  philanthropy. 
Between  us  the  chiefest  interest  would  be  the 
Church.  In  my  outline  of  her  progress  and  pro¬ 
sperity  he  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction,  and 
entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  errand  of  Catholic 
intercommunion  on  which  I  had  come.  I  said  —  1 
had  been  speaking  to  him  of  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  influence  his  poems  exercised  in  favour  ol 
Conservatism  and  the  Church — “  Will  you  allow 
me  to  point  out  an  omi^sion  in  your  Kirlefintlical 

■  From  the  New  York  Churchman. 


Somieftf  You  have  no  reference  in  them  to  the  I 

Church  in  America.”  “  So  my  friend  ProfesMr  • 

Reed  has  told  me,”  he  replied,  ”  and  has  urged  me  < 

to  supply  it.”  ”  By  all  means  do,”  I  said ;  “  and  < 

let  me  be  the  bearer  of  it  to  America  :  this  lermi  > 

the  very  occasion  fur  it.”  He  felt  the  force  of  the  > 

suggestion,  and  promised  to  comply  with  it.  After  I 

the  kindest  invitations  to  visit  him  at  Haiiipsietd,  < 

which  my  engagements  prevented,  we  separated,  to 
meet  again  at  Rydnl  Mount. 

I  met  him,  however,  twice  before  that, — for  a 
moment,  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  when 
he  called  nn  me  with  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  in  the  vestry- 
room  of  All  Souls’  Church,  where  I  was  to  preach, 
by  invitation  of  the  Dean  of  Chiclntstcr;  and  again 
at  the  public  speaking  at  Harrow  School,- of  which 
his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  it 
the  head-master.  Here  he  alluded  to  the  sonnet, 
and  said  he  should  like  some  farther  information  on 
the  subject.  I  promised  him  some  pamphlets,  which 
1  afterwards  sent. 

It  was  on  the  Sth  day  of  August  that  we  drove 
from  Kendal,  by  Windermere,  to  Ambleside,  and 
thence  to  Rydal  Mount.  As  we  approached  the 
gate,  we  stopped  involuntarily.  Could  it  be  pos-  i 
sible  that  we  were  there  ?  And  was  that  simple 
yellow  cottage,  all  overgrown  with  roses  and  with  I 
ivy,  the  real  Wordsworth’s  fit  was  but  to  open  the  ! 
little  wicket,  and  in  another  moment  we  were  in  a 
sweet  book-parlour,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
seer  I  It  was  a  rainy  day:  he  had  been  out  in  it 
and  drenched,  and  was  taking  his  comfort  with  a 
book,  in  a  half-coat,  half-gown,  of  plaid.  In  a 
moment  we  were  never  more  at  home.  It  was  an 
hour  till  dinner,  and  meanwhile  wc  must  take  just 
a  peep  at  some  of  the  choice  views  of  Rydal  Water 
and  Windermere ;  then,  while  dinner  was  served, 
the  American  sonnet  was  discussed.  He  was  doubt¬ 
ful  where  in  the  series  it  should  come  in.  1  asked 
to  see  the  volume ;  and  he  handed  me  Professor 
Reed’s  edition  (Philadelphia).  I  indicated  the 
pluce,^  which  he  approved,  and  said  it  should  be 
done  before  I  sailed,  though  he  might  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  two  instead  of  one.  1  proposed  three, 
and  suggested  the  topics.'*  At  dinner,  a  simple, 
social  nieul,  with  converse  most  delicious,  1  told 
him  that  one  of  my  family  had  asked  me  to  execute 
three  commissions, — some  ivy  from  Kenilworth,  a 
bunch  of  heather  from  Abbotsford,  and  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  autograph.  ”  She  shall  hare  it,"  said  he, 
emphasising  every  word  ;  ”  and  there  must  he  a 
flower,  too,  from  Rydal  Mount — a  wild  flower!" 

So,  after  dinner,  out  we  sallied  for  the  flower,  he 

*  Among  the  speakers  was  a  sun  of  Sir  Hubert  Feel,  and 
also  of  Ilishop  Lloyd.  Young  Peel  had  won  a  medal, 
fuunilo<l  liy  Ins  father.  When  Dr.  Wordswortli  ilelircred 
it  to  him  he  thus  concluded  his  brief  address :  “  Let  it 
add  to  the  value  of  this  prize  to  remember,  that  you  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  tlie  presence  of  tbi‘  founder ;  that  founder, 
yiiur  i>arent ;  that  parent.  Sir  Ilols'rt  Peel  1”  Ur.  Words- 
wortli  is  the  sun  ul'the  Master  uf  Trinity  (since  resigned, 
and  Kuecee<lc<l  liv  I*rufe«sor  Whewell);  and  is  the  autlii/r 
Ilf  a  leamoil  ond'licautil'ul  work  on  Greece. 

*  It  was  next  Indore  that  whieli  hegins,  “  Down  a  swift 
stream,  thus  far.”  It  is  a  pleasing  cuiiuidence  tliat  Pre- 
fessor  Heed,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
siN'aking  of  our  visit,  and  his  promise,  proposed  the  same 
place. 

s  lie  selected  his  own.  however,  and  did  far  lieticr. 

Ills  resting  on  Hishop  White  was  in  accordance  with  my 
liiiit ;  andl  am  proud  of  Ins  coiilinnalion  of  my  reinaik, 
that  "  jialii-til  nurgy  may  1m-  ri  gurtled  as  tlie  great  chain- 
teristic  of  our  great  dep'arteU  hUhop.”  P,  17. 
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qiiexlioninf;  nil  Ihc  while  what  it  should  be ;  and 
finally  settling  with  himself  that  he  had  lately  seen 
a  bunch  of  pansies,  though  nearly  out  of  season, 
and  that  they  would  be  the  thing ;  so  on  we  tramped, 
up  this  way,  and  down  that — he  following  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  his  nature  as  the  hart  snuffs  from  afar  the 
brooks  of  water,  till  he  exclaimed,  “  There  it  is  !’’ 
and,  sure  enough,  the  ground  was  purple. 

“  The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  reiicat,” 

was  his  apt  quotation  from  his  own  charming  ode, 
hlimitliaiis  of  lmmorlalilij,from  llecotleclions  of  early 
VhilJtioud  I  and  in  a  moment  the  trophy  was  secured. 
What  w'ould  buy  those  pansies! 

Of  the  delightful  ramble  which  followed  from 
point  to  point  of  this  delightful  region,  through  the 
noble  grounds  of  Uydal  Hall  to  the  lower  force  (or 
fall),  and  then  to  the  upper,  descanting  as  he  went — 
scenes  which  the  Queen  Dowager  had  traversed 
with  him  but  the  other  day,  and  which  for  me  had 
a  peculiar  pathos  in  the  remembrance  of  Kishop 
Hobart’s  relation  of  the  days  spent  there  with  the 
great  guardian  genius  of  the  place;  of  the  hour  in 
his  unique  and  curious  library  f  and,  above  all,  of 
the  countless  kindest  and  most  delicate  attentions 
which  clustered  round  our  parting — 1  may  not  speak, 
beautifully  as  they  would  illustrate  the  uiiafTectcd, 
childlike  simplicity  of  the  great  poet  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  greatest  of  our  times.  You  will  readily 
believe  that  our  parting  was  reluctant,  and  with 
words  and  gestures  such  as  the  heart  can  never  fail 
to  recognise  as  from  the  heart.  Hut  our  course  was 
onward  ;  and  after  tea  we  left  this  rare  old  man,  so  i 
happy  in  the  bounded  moderation  of  his  views  of 
life;  so  happy  in  the  just  sense  of  a  great  influence 
for  good ;  so  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
springs  of  life  at  seventy,  with  the  fulness  and  ' 
freshness  of  twenty ;  so  happy  in  the  vindication  of  j 
his  poetical  fame,  and  its  establishment  on  the  very  | 
highest  summit  of  renown ;  so  happy  in  the  uni-  i 
vcrsal*  reverence  of  love ;  so  happy,  above  all,  in  j 
the  faith  and  peace  of  the  Gospel.  I 

At  Leeds,  just  before  my  embarkation,  I  received  , 
a  letter  from  him  acknowledging  the  sermon  on  the  ' 
death  of  Hishop  White  which  1  had  sent  him,  and 

*  It  is  very  rich  in  fml  editions  of  the  Knali'h  poets, 
ami  in  preseiitiition  copies  of  riire  books;  of  which  one 
of  Bums  seemed  (luite  Ids  favourite.  Of  the  inscriptions, 

1  rcmcnd>er  two.  One  in  the  first  cslilion  of  PuroriiM  : 
l.uat:  “  Nov.  13,  1820.  .My  dear  Wordsworth,  pray  ac- j 
copt  this  little  volume;  one  of  the  most  i)recious  that  I 
can  give  or  vrm  receive.  It  will  acquire  n  new*  vnlui*  l»y  , 
lK*cumin"  vimrs.  Samckl  ItnoKRs.’’  Another,  tlie  edi¬ 
tion  of  ICT'i ;  I.AMn,  to  the  liest  knower  of  .Milton,  ! 
and  therefore  tile  worthiest  (M'cup.*mt  of  this  pleasant  edi-  j 
lion  June  J,  The  likeness  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  ' 

in  Muxon's  edition,  I8IU,  is  just.  But  neither  picture  nor  I 
description  can  coiivcv  any  luleipiale  notion  of  lh(*  hale 
and  hearty  vi;;our  of  his  ^^rts-n  old  n;re;  much  less  of  the 
delijhtfuf  fiow  of  his  whole-henrled  eheerfnlness.  Much  , 
of  tins  freshness  of  l)oilv  and  of  mind  comes,  doubtless, 
from  his  out-door  life.  "  1  stiould  litre  to  see  your  master’s  I 
study,”  snid  one  to  n  servant  of  his ;  “  is  that  it  where  j 
the  fmoks  are  !” — “  That  is  my  mnster's  lihrurn''  was  lier  j 
replj  ;  Ids  tludu  is  out  here.”  But  the  s.-cret,  and  the 
stnuigth,  and  charm,  both  of  his  poetry  anrl  his^philoso-  ^ 
phy,  is  its  t'hristiaidty.  He  is  n  true  sou  of  the  Church  of  \ 
kn;;laii<|;  one  of  llie  iiidilest  of  her  olTspriiig. 

‘  Scareelv  “  the  Duke”  eoidd  make  sueh  a  spiisation  at 
Oxford  as  he  dirt,  when  he  reevived  his  doctor’s  degree. 
When  he  was  ii\jured  Ity  Ikuii;;  tlinrwn  from  his  earria;;r*,  | 
the  Qurs'ii  Dowagr'r  was  among  the  very  first  to  make  ■ 
imtuirirsi  about  him.  Such  is  the  honiagi’  which  England  j 
pays  te  cunaeerated  gvuiui.  j 


apologising  for  not  having  fulfilled  hie  cngageiiicnt 
in  consequence  of  his  occupations  with  visitors. 

“  I  am  not  without  hope,”  he  says,  “  that  in 
gome  favourable  moment  I  may  be  enabled  to  touch 
the  union  of  the  two  Churches,  through  that  vener¬ 
able  man,  in  a  manner  not  wholly  unworthy  of  an 
event  so  important  for  the  spread  of  Gospel  truth 
and  Christian  charity.  At  all  events,  1  trust  the 
tribute  may  be  sent  after  you  ;  and  pray  let  me 
have  your  address,  which,  not  for  this  purpose  only, 
I  should  like  to  be  possessed  of.  Much  do  I  regret 
that  your  sliort  stay  amongst  us  did  not  allow  of 
my  shewing  you  and  your  companion  more  of  this 
pastoral  and  poetical  country.  1  could  have  liked 
especially  to  conduct  you  to  the  valley  in  which 
repose  the  remains  of  the  excellent  person  whose 
epitaph  1  send  you,  as  an  appropriate  offering  to 
yourself  in  your  personal  and  official  character. 
With  a  thousand  good  wishes,  in  which  Mrs.  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  rest  of  my  family  unite,  I  remain, 
my  dear  bishop,  thankful  for  having  seen  you,  your 
aflectionate  friend,  Wm.  Wordsworth. 

”  Rydal  Mount,  Amhleside,  Aug.  16,  1811.” 


GlBRALTAll. 

Gihualtau  promontory  or  peninsula,  tlirre 
miles  in  length  and  seven  in  circuinfercnee, 
situated  in  dfi®  9'  of  north  latitude,  and  5®  21' 
of  east  longitude — forming  the  southern  part 
of  the  continent  of  Eurojie,  and  the  key  '  to 
tlie  Mediterranean,  whose  shores  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  all  that  is  great  and  good, — 
has  long  been  classed  among  the  most  vain- 
able  of  British  possessions,  and  associated 
with  the  noblest  exploits  of  British  valour. 
But  it  has  now  acquired  an  additional  in¬ 
terest  in  the  eyes  of  English  Churchmen,  from 
the  bi'ho]iric  which  has  just  been  established 
in  it;  and  as  our  readers  will  be  laudably 
curious  to  know  something  oonceriiing  a  place 
which  is  about  to  receive  tlie  blessing  of  the 
episcopate,  we  have  selected  a  few  facts  which 
will  jtrohably  give  them  a  better  notion  of  this 
colony  than  they  before  possessed. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  this  singular  rock 
are  too  much  mingled  with  what  is  fabulous 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  The  Greeks  are 
said  to  liave  given  it  the  name  of  Calpe  (koXitt]), 
from  its  advancing  into  the  sea  like  a  bucket; 
and  Cal pe,  with  the  neighbouring  Mons  Abyln, 
on  the  opposite  or  African  coast,  were  known 
in  ancient  bistory  as  tlie  famous  “  Pillars  of 
Hercules,”  wbicli  were  considered  the  boun- 
tlnries  of  liis  labours  ;  and  were  said  to  have 
been  joined  togetlier,  till  they  were  severed 
by  the  arm  of  Uic  hero,  and  a  communication 
o|)eucd  between  tlic  Meiliterranean  and  At- 
liinlic  seas.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Plitc- 
nicinn  niivigators,  Carthaginian  merchants,  or 
Homan  contpierors,  ever  settled  tberd.  It  a;)- 
pears  [trobable  that  the  advantageous  position 
of  the  rock  was  first  noticed  early  in  the  eighth 

'  III  alliisiim  to  tills,  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  ami  Ix-onsave 
it  (14.V>)  for  arms  ifulvt,  a  castle  with  a  key  jicudaut  to  the 
gate,  vr.  These  arms  still  continue. 
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century,  when  the  Saracens  or  Moors  made 
themselves  masters  of  Spain.  They  erected 
a  strong  castle  on  the  mountain,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  up  communication  with  Africa. 
From  this  time  (a.d.  723)  Mons  Calpe  took 
the  name  of  Gibcl  Tarif  (hence  Gibraltar),  or 
mountain  of  Tarif,  in  compliment  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  Saracen  general  Tarif  Ebn  Zarca.  The 
Spaniards  made  many  efforts  to  regain  their 
lost  possession,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards  wrestetl 
from  them  by  the  Moors,  Gibraltar  was  re¬ 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  13U2,  during 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  While 
under  the  government  of  Spain,  many  s^iccial 
privileges  were  bestowed  uimui  it.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  IV'.  and  Alonso  XI.  allowed  it  to  be  a 
])lace  of  refuge  for  all  malefactors,  except  to 
those  guilty  of  treason,  the  taking  away  a 
man’s  wife,  or  breaking  treaty  with  the  king ; 
being  a  safeguard  and  protection  granted  them 
not  only  while  there,  but  a  residence  of  a  year 
conferred  the  same  privilege  elsewhere. 

Little  further  is  known  of  Gibraltar  until 
the  year  1704,  when  Sir  George  Hooke, — that 
brave  and  disinterested  Briti^i  sailor,  who  on 
executing  his  last  will  observed,  “  I  do  not 
leave  much ;  but  what  I  leave  was  honestly 
gotten ;  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  or  the 
nation  a  farthing,” — most  gallantly  won  Gi¬ 
braltar  for  the  English,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
ever  since  continued.  Both  France  and  Spain, 
however,  have  made  several  efforts  to  w  rest 
it  from  us ;  the  most  memorable  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  siege  which  commenced  in 
1770,  when  the  hostilities  between  England 
and  her  North  American  colonics,  and  after¬ 
wards  between  France  also,  seemed  to  afford 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  Spain  to  attempt 
the  regaining  of  her  ancient  fortress.  When 
the  siege  commenced.  General  Elliott  was  the 
English  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  forces  amounted  to  5382  men.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  this  memorable  siege, — in  which  Bri¬ 
tish  valour  was  never  more  consjiicuous,  and 
may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  exploits  of  antiquity. — will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Martin’s  HUtory  of  Gibraltar,  which 
forms  the  seventh  volume  in  the  British  Co¬ 
lonial  Library.  The  Spaniards,  after  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  fortress 
and  the  mainland,  blockaded  the  port  with  a 
superior  naval  fort.  'I’liis,  together  with  the 
prejiaration  of  extensive  works  for  bombard¬ 
ing  the  fortress,  occupied  them  from  about 
June  to  December,  1779.  While  such  were 
the  preparations  of  the  Spaniards,  the  English 
were  suffering  from  famine,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  no  other  nourishnient  than  what  was 
afforded  from  thistles,  dandelions,  w  ild  leeks, 
Itc.  During  this  extreme  scarcity  of  provi¬ 
sions,  a  singular  mode  of  hatching  chickens, 
practised  by  the  Hanoverians,  may  be  men¬ 


tioned,  although  its  cruelty  is  only  excusable 
on  the  plea  of  necessity.  The  eggs  were  placed, 
with  some  cotton,  wool,  or  other  warm  sub¬ 
stance,  in  a  tin  ease  of  such  construction  as  to 
be  heated  either  by  a  lamp  or  hot  water;  and 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  temperature  of 
heat,  the  eggs  were  commonly  hatched  in  the 
usual  time  of  a  hen’s  sitting.  A  male  fowl 
was  then  taught  to  rear  them:  the  feathers 
were  plucked  from  his  breast  and  body;  he 
was  afterwards  scourged  with  a  bunch  of 
nettles,  and  placed  u|)on  the  young  hatch, 
whose  downy  warmth  afforded  such  comfort 
to  the  Imre  and  smarting  parts,  that  he  from 
that  period  reared  them  up  with  equal  care 
and  tenderness  as  though  they  had  been  his 
own  offsjiring.  On  the  12th  of  January  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Spaniards  fired  ten  shots  at  the 
fortress  from  Fort  St.  Philip  ;  and  on  the  17th 
Admiral  Rodney  arrived  from  England,  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty -one  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  large 
convoy  of  inerchantmen,  for  the  relief  of  the  i 
garrison.  This  fleet  quickly  put  to  flight  the  | 
Spanish  admiral,  whose  vessel,  with  several 
others,  were  taken  by  the  English.  It  was  in  \ 
this  fleet  that  the  late  king  William  I\’.,  when 
a  young  man,  served  ns  a  midshipman,  under  i 
Admiral  Digby,  in  the  Prince  George ;  and  an  | 
anecdote  has  been  preserved  of  him  w  orth  re¬ 
lating.  The  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Juan  I.an- 
glia,  having  been  taken  jirisoiu-r  by  the  British, 
paid  Admiral  Digby  a  visit,  and  w  as  of  course 
introduced  to  the  prince.  During  the  inter¬ 
view  of  the  former.  His  Royal  Highness  re¬ 
tired  ;  and  when  the  Spanish  admiral  inti¬ 
mated  his  wish  to  depart,  the  prince  appeared 
us  the  midshipman  on  duty,  and  respectfully 
informed  him  that  the  boat  was  ready  for  his 
dejiarturc.  On  receiving  the  message,  he 
turned  to  Admiral  Digby  and  said,  “Well 
does  Great  Britain  merit  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  when  the  humblest  stations  in  her  navy 
are  occupied  by  the  jirinces  of  the  blood!” 
Hostilities  continued  till  the  lUth  of  March, 
1784,  when  official  intelligenco  arrived  from 
I.ondoii  of  preliniinaries  of  a  general  peace 
having  been  signed  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Since  this  period  England  has  enjoyed  un¬ 
molested  possession  of  Gibraltar ;  the  chief 
admiiiistrution  of  which  lies  in  the  governor, 
who  is  also  commandcr-in-cliief  of  the  forces. 
The  law  s  of  England  are  administered  as  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  climate  of 
this  colony  is  decidedly  healthy,  upon  the 
whole.  The  seasons  arc  much  the  same  as  in 
England,  though  snow  rarely  falls,  and  ice  is 
seen  no  thicker  than  a  dollar;  hail,  however, 
occasionally  falls  with  much  violence,  and  is 
acconqianied  by  severe  thunder-storins.  The 
soil  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  rock  of  grey, 
dense  primary  marble;  the  strata  of  which 
vary  from  20  to  40  feet  and  upwards,  dipping 
from  east  and  west  at  an  angle  of  nearly  35 


degrees.  Tlie  soil  on  wliicli  the  town  is  built 
is  red  sand.  It  abounds  in  fossils ;  but  no 
mineral  waters  liave  yet  been  discovered.  It 
is  rieh  in  fislics,  sbell.s,  and  insects ;  some  of 
wliicli,  the  locusts  and  mosquitoes,  are  not  tlic 
most  agreeable.  Tliere  are  also  several  hos- 

Siitals  and  schools,  besides  a  public  library 
bunded  by  Col.  lirinkwatcr  in  171)3,  wliicli 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  a 
medical  and  inercliants’  library  have  been 
recently  established  ;  a  government  newspa¬ 
per  also  exists.  The  police  establishment, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  Sir  George  Don, 
who  was  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1814,  is 
very  efficient,  and  adds  much  to  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  inhabitants.  The  entire 
|)opulation  of  Gibraltar  amounts  to  about 
i  15,000.  The  gross  revenue  collected  in  the 
garrison  in  1834  amounted  to  30,004/.  In  1835 
the  market-price  of  provisions  was  as  follows: 
liecf,  jicr  lb.,  Gi</.  ;  mutton.  Id. ;  veal,  Orf. ; 
the  price  of  a  turkey  was  3s.,  that  of  a  fowl 
Is.  Ga. ;  eggs,  l\d.  a  dozen  ;  bread  (best  ipia- 
lity),  2i</.  a  pound  ;  and  wine  may  be  bought 
!  fur  2</.  a  pint. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  Gibraltar, 
where  the  episcojiate  is  just  about  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  ;  “  and,’’  to  quote  from  the  circular  jiut 
forth  by  the  committee  appointed  to  solicit 
funds  towards  the  endowment  of  the  bishopric, 
“  when  it  is  remembered,  that  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  jiroposed  episcopal  jurisdiction,  there 
are  ujiwards  of  twenty-five  British  congrega- 
I  tions — that  in  the  cities  thus  situated,  which 
I  are  the  jiermancnt  residence  of  many  of  our 
countrymen,  and  are  frequently  visited  by 
still  more  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes, 
cither  in  jiursnit  of  health  or  jileasure  —  the 
clergy  and  their  flocks  are  wholly  without 
efficient  ecclesiastical  control,  and  are  de¬ 
barred  from  the  blessing  of  those  ordinances 
which  can  be  administered  only  by  the  ejiis- 
cojial  order  ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  our 
holy  mother  is  thus  placed  in  humiliating 
and  disadvantageous  contrast  with  the  ancient 
Churches  of  the  East,  and  those  of  other 
I  nations  of  Europe  [there  are  both  Uoman 
Catholic  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues  in 
tlie  colony],  few  arguments,  it  is  thought,  can 
be  needed  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  English- 
nien  the  duty  of  an  immediate  and  effective 
exertion  to  sujiply  the  deficiency.”  Happily 
this  deficiency  is  now  being  supplied  ;  and  the 
I  Ifev.  G.  Tomlinson,  one  of  the  respected  se- 
'  cretaries  of  tho  venerable  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  has  been  aji- 
i  pointed  the  first  bishop.  A  sum  of  20,000/., 
j  including  the  munificent  donation  of  2,000/. 

I  given  by  Her  Jlajesty  the  Queen  Dowager, 
has  been  appropriated  from  the  general  fund 
to  the  establishment  of  the  see ;  and  an  annual 
grant  of  500/.  out  of  the  sums  placeil  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Episcopal  Committee  has  been 


!  guaranteed,  until  an  income  of  equal  amount 
1  shall  be  provided  from  some  permanent  iii- 
j  vestment.  To  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  this 
I  purpose,  and  thereby  to  insure,  in  the  only 
;  unobjectionable  way,  an  income  of  1,200/.  per 
annum  (the  least  which  can  be  deemed  suit- 
'  able  for  a  representative  of  the  higher  Order 
I  of  the  English  Church,  or  nilequate  to  the  ex- 
i  penscs  of  his  station),  a  further  eontribution  is 
'  required,  towards  which  every  true-hearted 
English  Churchman  will  feel  it  his  duty  and 
jirivilcgc  to  give  according  to  bis  ability. 


I  TUB  LIFE  OF  LADY  F.VLKLAXD.' 

I  The  maiden  life  of  Lady  Falkland  has  been 
appropriately  described  in  the  following  lines, 

I  w  hich,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  polish, 

I  have  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  an 
:  eye-witness  of  the  virtues  they  commemorate: 

^  “  Her  youth  was  like  her  infancie,  from  whence 
her  second  state  of  innocence. 

All  a;;e  a.-*  harmless  as  if  still  new-burn ; 

A  time  of  dale  as  spotless  a-s  her  morn ; 

,  A  sta^e  of  !ife»  in  wliich  ajiiiear’d  all  seeds 
Of  after  virtue,  vet  unmix’u  with  vvoimIs. 

I  Here  did  he^dn  lier  studies,  which  then  told 
How  young  she  was  in  years,  in  grace  how  old. 

^Vl^ose  other  Scriptures  were  God’s  creatures,  where 
She  heard  Him  spake  t*  her  eie,  as  that  t*  her  ear ; 

And,  like  tho  Hebrew  shepheard,  in  each  blush 
Of  liowers  beheld  Him  llaming  iu  a  bush, 

I  t^iice  more  unburnt,  theuce  thought  she  heard  a  sound, 

I  W  liich  told  her,  Ood  thus  seen  made  holie  groumU 
She  did  not  sp(*iid  her  daies,  like  some  who  do 
AVith  their  youth’.s  dre.^sinj's  learn  youtli’s  vices  toe. 
Nor  was  she  .school’d  in  tlr  art  to  weave  her  hair 
Into  loo.sc  braids,  and  make  it  thence  grow  snare ; 

I  Or  how  to  frame  her  smiles,  or  order  look.s; 

Or  maki‘  her  ge.stures  passe  for  well-laid  hooks ; 

Such  false  court-engines  .she  he([ueatlK*<l  to  those 
^S  liose  virtue  is  their  face,  and  good  parts  clothes,” 

Thus,  in  the  safe  society  of  her  parents  and 
kindred,  did  the  years  of  Letice  Morison’s 
childhood  and  early  youtli  pass  away ;  for  in 
j  that  age  daughters  were  usually  educated 
beneath  a  mother’s  eye,  in  matters  far  more 
solid  and  useful  than  tliose  showy  accom- 
l>lisbmeuts  which  form  the  chief  part  of  fe- 
.  male  education  in  the  present  day;  acquired 
only  to  be  forgotten,  or,  at  best,  to  minister  to 
the  mere  frivolities  of  life.  Tiic  devoutness 
I  of  her  temper  manifested  itself  very  early,  in 
a  strict  obedience  to  her  parents,  who  never 
■  remembered  a  single  violation  of  this  first  of 
duties,  and  a  most  scrupulous  jierformance  of 
,  tlie  great  Christian  virtues  of  prayer  and 
alms-giving.  She  hud  certain  hours  of  prayer, 
which  she  never  allowed  to  be  neglected; 

I  and  even  if  her  own  little  oratory  was  in- 
'  traded  upon,  she  always  retired  to  some 
I  other  room,  in  order  to  say  the  accustomed 
i  prayer.  Her  first  work  in  sempstry,  also, 

'  was  the  knitting  a  purse  for  alms,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  wliich  to  tlie  poor  of  tlie  neiglibonr- 
hood  was  her  greatest  pleasure.  That  her 
,  mind  must  have  been  very  early  einbued 
j  with  tlie  importance  of  religion,  is  further 

11  From  the  Life  of  Lord  Falkland,  in  “  Lives  of  English 
Laymen.  By  the  Ilcv.  W.  H.  Teale.”  J.  Bums. 
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CTidcnt  from  the  fact,  that  at  tlic  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  she  became  a  prey  to  the  despairinji 
dogmas  of  Calvinism.  Discourse  with  friends, 
and  her  own  earnest  prayers,  overcame,  by 
God’s  blessing,  this  most  fatal  blight  to  which 
early  ])iety  can  be  exposed,  and  wliich,  more 
than  once,  almost  drove  even  Luther  to  de- 
^air;  “  God  upholding,”  as  her  biographer, 
John  Duncan,  remarks,  “  this  young  twig 
against  a  storm  which  hath  turn  u))  many  a 
fair  tree.”  SIic  afterwards  received  much 
tranquillity  and  comfort  in  the  ])erforinancc 
of  her  religions  duties;  and  as  if  at  times 
unable  to  restrain  the  overflow  of  delight 
which  slic  experienced  in  them,  she  would 
say,  “  Oh,  what  an  incomparable  sweetness 
there  is  in  the  music  upon  David’s  harp  !  Oh, 
what  heavenly  jt)y  there  is  in  these  jisalmsand 
in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  God  !  How  ami¬ 
able  are  the  courts  of  God’s  house!  How  wel¬ 
come  thedaysofllis  solemn  worship!”  In jiroof 
of  this,shc  freipicntly  walked,  though  very  de- 
liiaite,  three  or  four  miles  a  day  to  church. 

1 1  was  about  her  twentieth  year  that  she  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Sir  Lucius  Cary  (Lord  Falk¬ 
land);  and  snrelv  the  richest  imrtion  of  human 
happiness  must  have  blessed  such  a  marriage. 
For  if  a  high  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  that 
mystical  union — if  exact  coincidence  of  taste 
and  temper — if  associations  of  early  friendship 
with  a  brother  dear  alike  to  both — if  young, 
ardent,  and  generous  sympathies— if  ample 
fortune,  distingnislied  lineage,  and,  above  all, 
sincere  i<iety,  —  he  posse.ssions  which  most 
adorn  and  beautify  tnat  holy  estate,  the  feli¬ 
city  of  this  “  youthful  loving  pair”  must  have 
been  full  even  to  overflowing. 

As,  amid  so  nnusnul  a  ])urtiun  of  human 
haiipincss,  however  chastened  by  holier  con¬ 
siderations,  the  great  tem|itutiun  would  be  to 
Ibrget  the  bounteous  Giver  in  His  gifts,  I.et- 
iec  Morisot)  no  sooner  became  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  at  Tew,  than  she  resolutely  set  her- 
stdf  to  withstiuid  this  obvious  snare.  Inste.-id 
of  indulging  in  deeds  of  vanity  and  ostmita- 
tion,  she  remembered  the  hnmider  sphere 
and  fortunes  of  her  father’s  house,  ami  the 
lessons  of  her  youth.  Accordingly,  her  reli¬ 
gious  exercises,  public  and  private,  were  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  diminisheil,  in  every  gootl 
word  and  work  giving  an  exam|ile,  w  hich,  ns 
it  would  adorn  the  highest,  so  would  it  dig. 
nify  the  lowest  of  Fnglish  matrons.  While 
all  her  serious  thoughts  rested  on  heaven, 
her  home  was  the  little  worhl  in  which  every 
human  hope  centred,  (  xemplifying  tnost  com- 
jdetely  the  character  «>f  w  hiit  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  culls  the  most  lovely  of  all  oitjects 
— a  domestie  w  ife. 

The  fttllowing  anecdote  affords  a  pleasing 
insight  into  her  domestic  history  : — 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  says  John  Aubrey,  “  a 
trelty  story  from  Will  Haw  es  of  Trinity  Col- 
ege,  who  told  me  that  my  lady  was,  after  the 


manner  of  women,  nmch  governed  by,  and 
indulgent  to,  the  nursery.  When  she  had  a 
mind  to  beg  any  thing  of  my  lord  for  one  oflier 
maids,  women,  nurses,  &e.,  she  would  not  do 
it  of  herself,  if  site  could  help  it,  but  put  this 
gentleman.  Lord  Falkland’s  fonnertntor,  upon 
it,  to  move  it  to  my  lord.  My  lord  hadWt 
a  small  estate,  and  his  title;  and  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  would  say,  ‘  Madam,  this  is  so  unrea¬ 
sonable  a  motion  to  jtropose  to  my  lord,  that 
I  am  certain  he  will  never  grant  it:’  for  in- 
stance,  one  time  to  let  a  bargain,  a  farm, 
twenty  pounds  jter  annum  under  value.  At 
length,  witen  she  could  not  prevail  on  hint, 
she  wonhl  say,  ‘  I  warrant  you,  for  all  this,  1 
will  obtain  it  of  my  lortl ;  it  will  cost  me  but 
the  expense  of  a  few  tears.’  Now  she  would 
make  her  words  good  ;  and,  this  great  witaiid 
the  greatest  master  of  reason  and  judgment 
of  his  time,  at  the  long-run,  being  stormed, by 
her  tears  would  this  pious  ladyobtain  her  un¬ 
reasonable  (?)  desires  of  her  poor  lord.” 

After  enjoying  the  society  and  counsel  of 
this  amiabie  woman  for  about  ten  years,  diir- 
ing  which  their  union  had  been  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  three  sons,  the  stern  necessity  of 
the  limes  called  Lortl  Falkland  from  the  bo¬ 
som  of  his  family  to  the  senate,  and  from  the 
senate  to  the  field,  in  which  he  fell  nobly 
contending  for  loytilty  and  religion.* 

Tliiit  the  death  of  her  lord  must  have  been 
no  ordinary  sorrow  to  her  who  best  knew  bis 
worth,  and  who  shared  must  of  his  affections, 
— for  though,  as  Clarendon  notices,  he  loved 
his  children  with  more  fondness  than  most 
fathers  use  to  do,  he  left  by  his  will  all  he 
had  to  his  wife, — need  scarcely  be  utKrmcd; 
since  with  all  her  exalted  virtues,  she  was 
most  keenly  idivc  to  the  tendcrest  sympa¬ 
thies  of  her  sex — “  a  spirit,  yet  a  woman 
too.”  And  jterhaps,  of  all  men.  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  was  the  one  towards  whom  such  sympa¬ 
thies  would  be  most  cherished.  High-minded, 
accomplished,  reserved  and  iuaecessihle  to 
strangers,  but  most  familiar  and  confiding  to 
his  friends,  and  therefore  most  of  all  so  to 
his  dearest  friend,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and 
the  sister  of  his  youth’s  associate, — he  must 
have  been  an  object  of  no  ordinary  esteem 
and  uffcction.  Dreary  indeed  would  be  the 
prospect,  when  in  her  first  lorn  hour  of  wi¬ 
dowhood  she  gazed  tipon  the  harvest  ofho[ie 
which  lay  blighted  around  her.  Delicate, 
however,  as  she  w.as,  both  in  constitution  of 
mind  and  boily,  the  lessons  of  piety  which 
she  had  so  early  learnt  iind  practised,  soon 
came  to  her  relief.  The  stay  of  her  earthly 
ha|)|)iness  being  broken,  she  tievotcil  herself 
with  increased  energy  to  the  service  of  that 
Heing  wdio  has  mcreifnlly  revealed  hiinself 
its  the  God  of  the  willow.  Her  first  object, 
therefore,  was  seriously  to  examine  her  own 

>  He  was  secrctarv  of  state  to  Charles  1.,  and  fell  in  the 
battW  of  Newbury,  iM9. 
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lienrt,  in  tlio  endcnvonr  to  find  wlmt  was  the 
secret  sin  lurking  llicre,  whicli  hud  ineiited 
so  severe  a  chastisement.  And  as  every  one 
who  sincerely  enters  upon  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  soon  discovers  imperfections  hefore  nn- 
ohserved,  she  determined  to  lead  a  life  of 
slill  severer  j)enilcnee.  Acting  upon  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  pious  elergymaji,  prohahly  J)r.  Trip¬ 
let,  her  husband’s  chaplain, — for  dnriiig  her 
whole  life  she  never  took  any  step  of  import¬ 
ance  without  seeking  such  counsel, — sho  made 
j  our  Loid’s  sermon  on  the  mount  the  model  of 
I  lier  future  conduct. 

I  Having  read  there  the  blessings  annexed 
I  to  inercifniness  and  alms-deeds,  and  believing 
'  the  Church  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in 
I  which  so  high  a  place  is  assigned  to  the  poor, 
she  looked  upon  them  with  feelings  of  sym- 
])uthy  and  reverence,  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend  who  consider  the  Church  a  mere  hu¬ 
man  establishment,  and  conse<|uently  assign 
to  the  j)oor  the  low  station  which  they  occupy 
in  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  Hence  she 
seized  every  opportunity  of  |)romoting  their 
welfare.  She  built  schools  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  children  of  her  parish.  Tor 
tlie  suke  of  j)reveiiting  idleness — that  source 
of  every  vice — she  ju’evided  labour  for  the 
unemployed.  For  the  sick  she  had  her  cor¬ 
dials;  and  for  all  she  bad  her  inoncy,  her 
counsel,  and  her  prayers.  Lady  Falkland, 
indeed,  was  no  patron  of  that  prudential  cha¬ 
rity  which  refuses  aid  till  it  is  convinced  of 
tlie  impossibility  of  deception ;  but,  acting 
upon  her  Saviour’s  coiumand,  to  give  to  cum/ 

!  one  that  nsheth,  she  bestowed  alms,  more  or 
less,  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  rei|uired,  upon 
every  applicant.  “  I  know  not  their  hearts,” 
she  would  often  say, — and  the  spirit  of  the 
saying  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria, — “  but  in  their  outward  carriage 
and  speech  they  all  appear  to  me  good  and 
virtuous ;  and  I  had  rather  relieve  tive  un¬ 
worthy  vagrants,  than  that  one  member  of 
dlirist  should  go  empty  away.”  She  fre¬ 
quently  even  begged  garments  from  ber  ser- 
vunts,  which  she  requited  with  new,  for  the 
IKior.  And  so  exjiansive  was  her  beneficence, 

I  that  the  prisons  in  London  and  many  other 
places  were  supplietl  by  her;  and  on  one  oc- 
1  casion,  when  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
i  taken  by  the  king’s  army,  sho  sent  food  to 
them:  an  net  which,  raising  some  jealousies, 
she  defended  by  saying, — “  No  man  will  siis- 
j  Ifct  my  loyalty  because  I  relieve  these  pri- 
wnurs,  but  lie  would  suspect  my  Christianity, 

!  if  he  should  see  me  relieve  a  needy  Turk  or  a 
I  Jew;  however,  I  had  rather  be  thus  misun- 
I  derslood  (if  this  niy  secret  alms  should  be 
known)  tbnn  that  any  of  my  enemies  (the 
Worst  of  them)  should  perish  for  want  of  it,” 
This  elect  lady,  however,  did  not  think  it 
snllicient  to  dispense  her  alms  through  the 
agency  of  others.  That  were  comparatively 


an  easy  task.  Hut  to  sit  quietly  enjoying 
ourselves  at  home,  while  we  send  out  our 
superfluities  to  others,  is  not  that  part  of 
jiure  and  umlctiled  religion  which  consists  in 
visit nKj  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
aflliction.  No;  it  is  to  seek  out  and  pene¬ 
trate  the  abodes  of  w  ant,  and  age,  and  w  ast¬ 
ing  maladies,  which  constitutes  the  most  self- 
denying  jiart  of  Christian  alms-giving.  And 
this  Jiaily  Falkland  did,  carrying  at  the  same 
time  spiritual  as  well  as  temjioral  comfort. 
“There  is  no  season  more  fit,”  she  would  say, 
“for  sowing  good  seed  than  this,  while  the 
ground  of  the  heart  is  softened  and  melted  with 
sorrow  and  sickness.”  Hay  by  day  was  she 
to  be  seen  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick ;  and 
frequently  has  she  been  observed  sitting  in  a 
cottage  waiting  the  sick  woman’s  leisure,  till 
the  slumbers,  or  fits  of  sickness,  were  over, 
that  she  might  read  again  to  her,  and  finish 
the  work  she  had  begun. 

With  eijual  zeal  and  sincerity  did  she  per¬ 
form  all  those  other  duties  for  which  the 
dreadful  times  she  lived  in  afforded  ainplo 
scope,  such  as  meekness,  peaceableness,  jia- 
tience,  and  quiet  endurance  of  evil,  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  our  blessed  Lord  has  annexed 
such  peculiar  blessings.  Though  her  temper 
naturally  inclined  to  anger,  she  was  enabled 
by  continual  diseijilinc  to  restrain  and  subdue 
it.  As  much  as  in  her  lay  she  lived  peace¬ 
ably  with  all,  and  sulfered  herself  rather  to 
be  d.  fraudetl  than  ever  resort  to  suits  of  law  ; 
for  jieace,  she  was  wont  to  say,  is  eipiivalent 
to  the  sum  detained.  Nut  that  she  wunlil 
sacrifice  jirinciple  for  peace;  though  one  was 
dear,  she  well  knew'  that  the  other  was  dearer. 
Thus,  when  contribution-money  was  dimiand- 
ed  by  the  jiarliameut  against  the  king,  she 
sternly  refused  to  comply  with  the  illegal 
impost,  and  suffered  the  sjioiling  other  goods 
rather  than  sanction  it.  And  even  when  she 
partly  complied,  on  the  king  granting  her  an 
indulgence,  she  could  never  be  brought  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  neighbouring 
garrisons  that  were  against  him. 

Finding  also  how  prominent  a  ]ilace  the 
iluty  of  jirayer  held  in  onr  Lord’s  discourse, 
she  was  most  exact  in  its  ]tcrformance.  Seve¬ 
ral  hours  in  each  day  were  spent  in  jnivate 
devotion,  and  in  catechising  her  children  and 
servants ;  for  Lady  Falkland  was  not  one  of 
those  who,  forgetting  that  their  servants  arc 
ehildren  of  the  same  heavenly  Father,  and 
members  of  the  same  mystical  body  as  them¬ 
selves,  treat  them  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  as  if  formed  only  for  servitude. 
Their  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  wants 
were  the  object  of  her  most  anxious  solici¬ 
tude.  She  jirayed  with  them  in  jirivate. 
She  ilid  all  in  her  ])ower  to  ineiiare  them 
for  accompanying  her  to  the  Lord’s  siqtpi'r ; 
and  liesiiles  her  own  instructions,  called  in 
the  aid  of  her  chaplain  ;  and  that  they  might 
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have  time  for  serious  self-exaTninntion,  she 
always  remitted  tlieir  accustomed  labours  the 
day  previous  to  the  celebration  of  that  holy 
mystery.  On  all  the  holyduys  of  tlie  Church, 
likewise,  it  was  her  custom  to  release  tliem, 
after  divine  service,  to  tlieir  recreations,  tell¬ 
ing  them  :  “  these  days  are  yours,  and  as  due 
to  you  as  ordinary  days  to  my  cnijiloyment ; 
and  1  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  encroach 
njion  5'our  scverals®  by  cxjiccting  any  work 
from  you.”  Often,  also,  when  she  had  ex¬ 
pressed  or  felt  anger  towards  them,  would 
she  formally  ask  their  forgiveness.  Who 
can  contemiilatc  the  conduct  of  this  holy- 
widow  towards  her  domestics  without  la¬ 
menting  that,  praiseworthy  and  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  as  it  was,  it  will  in  these  days  sound 
more  like  romance  than  reality  ? 

Believing  that  a  greater  blessing  rests  upon 
jtublic  prayer  directed  by  God’s  nppointeil 
minister  than  upon  jirivate  devotions,  she 
was  accustomed  to  have  the  daily  service 
said  regularly  by  her  chaidain,  even  at  a 
time  when  severe  jienalties  were  conserjuent 
ujiou  its  use;’  at  which  services  not  only  her 
own  household,  but  any  of  her  neighbours, 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  jiresent. 
While  such  was  her  usual  consecration  of 
every  day  to  God’s  glory,  she  observed  with 
still  greater  solemnity  the  Sundays  and  other 
holydays  of  the  Church.  Of  these  days  she 
spent  a  great  portion  among  her  unlearned 
neighbours  with  her  book  ;  “  for  now,”  she 
said,  “their  jilough  and  wheel  statid  still, 
and  they  are  at  leisure  to  hear  some  good 
lessons  read  to  them.”  She  fasted  every 
Saturday,  as  a  preparation  for  the  succeeding 
day  ;  and  so  observant  was  she  of  her  Savi¬ 
our’s  injunction  to  fast,  that  she  found  the 
numerous  days  of  ahstinenec  appointed  hy 
the  Church  insufficient  for  its  exercise,  and 
often  wished  that  they  were  doubled. 

While  thus  sedulously  engaged  in  doing 
good  and  godly  deeds,  her  heart,  scarcely 
healed  of  the  wound  inflictetl  by-  her  hus¬ 
band’s  ileath,  received  another  almost  as 
acute,  in  the  death  of  her  son  Lorenzo.*  At 

*  The  word  “  several”  mav  porliaps  require  explanation 
to  a  mixtern  reader,  as  it  fiaa  I’oiie  nut  of  use  since  tlie 
eouniry  tias  Ihi-ii  so  (tt'nerallji  euelosed.  Wliile  the  coun¬ 
try  uas  for  tlie  most  part  laid  out  in  eommons,  it  was  ap- 
)il'ie<l  to  the  portion  set  apart  for  dilfereut  owners  of  com¬ 
mon  riithts,  for  Krowim?  their  private  crops,  the  rest  bein,; 
pasture  for  the  parish  herds. 

<  In  IClo  it  was  enjoined,  “that  if  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  shall  Use.  or  cause  to  Ik-  useii,  the  ('iiuiuiim  I’rni/cr- 
hi>k,  they,  ami  every  |ior.son  so  otfendiui;  therein,  shall  for 
the  tirst  olTenrc  furfeit  and  pa.i  the  sum  i.f  five  pounds  [a 
eonsideralile  sum  at  that  time] ;  for  the  s«-eonil  olfeiice. 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds;  and  for  the  next  ottenco  shall 
sulfer  one  whole  year's  imprisonment,  without  b.ail  or 
mainprise.” 

*  She  hail  now  onlj  two  children  left — I.aicius  and  lb  nry . 
The  former  entered  as  a  nobleman  of  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  IxMit  term  lOtfi.  Indnit  a  youm;  man  of  ^reat  pro¬ 
mise;  but  died  soon  after  in  Pans.  Ileury  w  a«  not  edu- 
eateil  at  the  university ;  for  he  was  so  thoughtlessly  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  he  actually  sold  his  father's  unis|uaihsl  library 
for  a  horse  and  a  mare,  lie  was  not,  however,  with,  lit 
parts,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  shew.  Being  brought 


first  she  seemed  overpowered  hy  this  severe  1 

blow ;  but  time,  togetiier  with  the  conviction,  £ 

iiiiliressed  upon  her  hy  her  spiritual  com-  t 

forters,  that  we  should  not  sorrow  as  men  i 

without  hope  for  them  th.at  sleep  in  Jesus,  £ 

restored  her  to  a  more  than  usual  cheerful-  £ 

ness.  This,  however,  was  tptickly  damjted  t 

hy  the  recurrence  of  those  misgivings,  as  to  ! 

her  final  aeceptane.e  with  God,  which  had  so  £ 

nearly  blighted  the  first  blossoms  of  Iter  faith.  t 

But  the  invincible  weapons  of  prayer,  and  £ 

mcditatioti,  and  sweet  counsel  with  pious  < 

friends,  soon  again  gave  her  the  victory  over  ‘ 

this  deadliest  assault  of  the  great  tempter;  ] 

and  she  once  more  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  ( 

calm  .and  hopeful  piety.  1 

'rids  s]iiri  timl  conflict  only  served  to  increase  ( 

Iter  zeal  iii  perfecting  those  virtues  in  which  t 

she  had  hitherto  progressed  so  far ;  and  her  f 

chief  object  seemed  to  be  so  to  live,  that  she  £ 

might  “  dread”  i 

“  Tito  grave  as  little  as  her  beil."  1 

Ittdeetl,  it  was  usual  for  her  at  night  to  com-  '•  1 

pose  herself  to  sleep,  saying  to  her  waiting-  ;  • 

maid,  not  without  some  joy,  “Well,  now  I  '  1 

am  one  day  nearer  my  journey’s  end.”  She 
now  put  great  restraint  upon  all  her  actions,  j 
even  to  speaking,  for  a  long  time  scarcely  ' 
suflering  herself  to  spenk ;  and  when  she  * 

again  allowed  her  tongtie  fuller  liberty,  it  | 

was  with  these  two  cautious;  that  it  should  ' 

never  spenk  evil  of  any  man,  though  truly,  ’ 

but  upon  a  design  of  ebaritv  to  reclaim  him  ;  ' 

from  that  evil;  secondly,  tliat,  ns  much  as  * 

Itossible,  it  should  keep  in  every  idle  word,  ' 

and  speak  out  only  that  which  was  to  edifica-  ' 

tion.  iSlte  extended  the  same  rule  to  writ-  ' 

ing.  She  greatly  restrained,  also,  her  na-  ' 

tiiral  nfteetions;  and  frequently  exhorted  her  ' 

dearest  friends,  “  O,  love  me  not,  1  pray,  too  I 

much!  and  God  grant,”  she  wouM  add,  “I  ' 

never  love  my  friends  too  much  hereafter!  \ 

that  htitli  cost  me  detir,  and  my  heart  bath  ' 

smarted  sore  with  grief  for  it  already.”  ' 

Often,  also,  did  she  exhort  young  mothers 
not  to  be  too  fond  of  their  cliildren  or  hus-  ' 
bands.  “O,  1  have  bad  my  portion,”  she 
woulil  say,  “  of  those  very  comforts  with  the 
first — no  one  woman  more;  but  there  is  no  | 
lasting  nor  true  jileasure  in  them ;  there  is  no 
real  comfort  from  any  esjtousals  but  from 
those  to  Christ.”  She  submittetl  herself  in 
till  tilings  to  the  will  of  God.  “  In  whatever 
comes  upon  me,”  she  said,  “  I  will  bear  it 
patiently,  because  by  God’s  will  it  comes: 
yea,  1  will  bear  it  elieerfiilly,  because  hv 
God’s  wisdom  it  is  thus  ordered  ;  and  it  will 
work,  as  nil  things  else,  for  mine  advantage.” 

j  early  inbi  ibe  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Oxf^ 

!  shire,  ami  a  grave  senator  ohjeeling  to  his  youth,  an^ 

I  liM  nut  lot  king  a«  if  hatl  nowini  Iun  wilil  onts,  he  ropwi 
'•Then  1  am  coim*  lt>  the  prt»|H*n*sjt  niaco,  where 
many  to  pick  them  up  **  lie  nUo  wrtile  a  cui^J 

cuHinI  7'hi*  Sl'trrifief'^Sight,  which  haa  biH^n  sumeti^w 
;  attributed  to  hU  father. 
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By  these  means  she  uras  brought  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  son 
were  mercies ;  “  and  therefore,  I  should  otfend 
not  only  against  free  obedience  and  submis¬ 
sion,  but  also  against  common  prudence,” 
she  said,  “  if  I  should  wish  my  condition 
otherwise  than  now  it  is.  I  cannot  wish 
any  thing  so  gainful  and  prosperous  to  me 
as' this,  which  my  heavenly  Father  in  His 
wisdom  hatli  ordered  for  me.”  When  under 
any  temporary  disappointment,  as  the  failure 
of  any  of  her  designs,  she  would  observe : 
“tliough  at  this  time,  this  way,  this  business 
prospered  not,  yet  at  some  otiicr  time,  some 
otlicr  way,  it  will  be  successful  unto  me. 
Tliis  doing  my  duty  will  be,  some  time  or 
other,  some  way  or  other,  for  mine  advan¬ 
tage.”  Slie  now  also  denied  herself  all  super¬ 
fluity  of  food,  dress,  furniture,  or  servants; 
and  eventually  removed  from  her  own  noble 
mansion  to  a  humble  cottage  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  she  might  thus  be  able  to  ex¬ 
pend  more  u|)on  the  institutions  she  had  be¬ 
fore  established  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  needy. 

"  Her  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needes 
Of  wreli'lied  souls,  and  help  the  helpless  poor.” 

One  of  ihc  most  munificent  of  her  chari¬ 
table  schemes,  which  she  contemplated  about 
this  time,  was  the  establishment  of  religious 
bouses,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  education  of  young  gentlewomen,  and  the 
retirement  of  widows.  That  such  institutions 
are  devoutly  to  be  wished,  none  can  (picstion, 
who  consider  how  favourable  they  would  be 
to  the  education  and  jiicty  of  the  young,  and 
what  a  Me.ssed  refuge  they  would  afford  to 
tho.se  w  ho  arc  desolate  ami  oppressetl.  The 
world  is  “  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of 
gawds,”  to  give  audience  to  thousands  of 
those  who  are  still  comj»elled  to  mingle  in 
scenes  they  loathe,  and  stifle  feelings  which 
in  such  retreats  might  be  fostered,  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  without  ridicule,  lletired  as 
!  Lady  Falkland's  life  was,  and  little  as  she 
I  Was  obliged  to  mingle  in  scenes  for  which  { 
j  her  heart  had  no  syini)athy,  she  would  often 
look  upon  the  priory  of  Hurford,*  one  of  her 
estates,  and  long  to  remodel  its  walls,  and  till 
them  with  ])er8ons  who,  bound  together  by 
the  fie  of  a  eomnion  faith  and  sorrow,  nnght 
live  in  resignation  and  j)eaeenbleness,  “  lonely, 
but  not  forlorn.”  What  public  blessings,  also, 
would  such  institutions  prove !  They  would 

*  Riirforil  is  a  market-town  sifuatod  at  tlio  WOTtem  ex- 
trvinity  of  Oxfordihiro.  A  small  priory,  diHlicattil  to  St. 
Jiilm.  and  valiioil  at  KIR/.  (>».  6</.,  formerly  I'xitto*!  there; 
Imt  no  part  of  the  hulMin-  now  remain'*.  .\t  the  dissolii- 
tiou  it  was  praute«l  to  Eilward  llarmer,  E.s(|.,  l»y  whom  it 
»  prohahle  that  the  pre'*ent  handsome  mansion,  terme'l 
"w  Priory,”  was  constructed  as  a  private  residence. 
This  estate  afterwards  In’came  the  prowrty  of  Sir  Lau¬ 
rence  Tantlclil,  whi>se  monument  is  iii  the  church  there. 
Sir  I.aureiice  left  it  to  liis  OTanilsou,  I.ucius  Cary  ;  and 
after  Lird  Falklainl's  death  it  was  purehaswt  by  Li'Uthall, 
the  celebrated  sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
itiU  the  prut>erty  aud  residence  of  one  of  his  descendants. 


exist  as  wells  of  charity,  to  water  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhood,  and  be  mirrors  of 
purity,  wliicli,  like  the  “glist’ring  ray”  of 
Merlin’s  diamond  shield,®  would  overawe  the 
sensual  worldling  as  he  passed  by  and  gazed 
upon  them.  But,  alas,  the  distracted  state 
of  the  times  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
noble  scheme ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  lux¬ 
ury  and  self-indulgence  of  onr  own  age  will 
not  favour  it.  Such  objects,  indeed,  are  be¬ 
neath  its  notice;  and  while  magnificent  jails 
are  erected  for  the  guilty,  and  palaces  for  the 
wealthy,  there  are  few  funds  for  providing 
such  schools  of  instruction  for  the  ignorant, 
or  houses  of  refuge  for  the  godly  sorrowful. 

”  The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best ; 

No  paudeuT  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us — repose,  avarice,  expense. 

This  U  the  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore : 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more; 

The  homely  heauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone ;  our  peace  and  fearful  innocence. 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws.” 

Amid  all  these  labours  of  love,  humility  was 
still  her  most  conspicuous  virtue.  “  O,  why 
am  I  not — O,  how  shall  I  be — O,  when  shall 
I  be,  perfect  as  my  heavenly  Father  is  per¬ 
fect  !  ”  was  her  daily  ejaculation ;  and  when 
others,  praising  her,  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  were  as  forward  as  she,  her  usual  reply 
was,  “  O,  ye  are  not  so  backward,  hut  wish 
yourselves  better ;  ye  know  not  how  vile  and 
corrmit  my  heart  is.” 

A  frame  and  constitution  so  delicate  as  Lady 
Falklanil’s  was  not  likely  long  to  endure  her 
repented  afflictions,  combined  with  her  often 
fastings,  and,  strictly  siteaking,  her  labours  of 
love.  The  excitement  of  visiting  the  sick, 
when  working  upon  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  u 
fellow-creature’s  suffering,  makes  sad  inroads 
even  on  the  strongest  frame.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  weakest  should  not  long 
endure  it.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  her 
death  was  a  severe  cold,  caught  during  a  visit 
to  London  in  the  most  inclement  part  of  the 
winter  season, — a  visit  which  she  under¬ 
took,  against  many  entreaties  of  her  dearest 
friends,  on  some  errand  of  mercy.  During 
her  return  home  symptoms  of  consumption 
appeared  ;  and  they  increased  so  rapiilW,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  remain  some  time  at  Oxford 
before  she  could  he  removed  to  Tew.  She 
was,  Intwever,  eventually  brought  thither ; 
and  thus  had  the  privilege,  which  she  so  much 
prized,  of  dying  surrounded  by  her  children 
and  friends;  hearing 

“  .Some  voice  well  known  through  many  a  day. 

To  siieak  the  last,  the  parting  wonl ; 

Which,  when  all  other  soundit  decay, 

Is  still  like  distant  music  heard.” 

The  ]iatience,  resignation,  and  trustfulness 
in  God’s  mercy  which  she  evinced  in  lier  last 
sickness,  were  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
jiectcd  from  one  who  hud  so  humbly  and  earn¬ 
estly  endeavoured  to  model  her  life  after  the 
7  See  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  canto  vii. 
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example  of  that  Saviour  to  whose  meritorious 
sacrifice  alone  she  looked  for  salvation.  The 
tempter  who  bad  so  often  assailed  her  before 
was  not  permitted,  as  is  very  frequently  the 
case,  to  assault  her  in  h^r  last  hour.  Nothing 
disturbed  the  composure  of  that  awful  scene. 
“  I  have  wholly  resigned  myself  iii)  to  (lod,’’ 
she  said ;  “  and  not  mine,  but  His  will  be 
done,  whether  in  life  or  death.” 

"  Calmly  yields  her  wUlins  bn>ath. 

Nut  sI'uw,  nur  h'irrying,  but  in  faith, 

Content  to  live  or  die.” 

Her  whole  time  was  occupied  either  in  prayer, 
or  listening  to  the  godly  admonitions  of  those 
pious  divines  who  floefced  around  her;  many 
of  whom  had  found  her  liouse  an  asylum  from 
the  dangers  which  had  driven  them  from  their 
own  Iiomes ;  and  into  the  hands  of  her  chap- 
hiin  she  was  pleased  to  commit  that  which  site 
believed,  next  her  children,  the  dearest  pledge 
of  her  dear  lord, — some  excellent  monuments 
of  his  reason,  wit,  and  judgment,  which  were 
afterwards  published.  The  iirayers  of  her 
Mother,  the  Church,  were  still  her  delight; 
and  in  them  she  found  an  expression  for  every 
emotion  of  her  soul.  Even  on  the  morning  of 
her  death,  after  family-jirayer  was  ended,  she 
gave  strict  charge  that  every  one  of  her  <lomcs> 
tics  who  could  be  spared  should  go  to  church 
and  pray  for  her;  and  then,  in  a  word  of  ex¬ 
hortation  to  those  who  stood  by  her,  she  most 
sweetly  spent  her  breath,  and  calmly  yielded 
up  her  spirit  to  Him  who  made  it;  and  was 
doubtless  admitted  into  heaven,  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  saints  and  ajiostles  of  God. 

“  In  qnicfnpKs  »ho  lay*  her  ttovn, 

Genlly  a*  a  weary  wave 

Siuk*,  wlien  the  summer  breeze  hath  tlietl. 

Against  an  anchor'd  vessel’s  side  ; 

Even  so,  withuut  distri.s*,  doth  she 
Lie  down  iu  peace  and  luvingly." 

She  died  on  St.  Matthias’s  day  (1040),  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age ;  and  Wootl 
says  that  she  was  buried  beside  her  husband  ; 
hut  there  is  no  record  of  such  interment  in 
the  church  of  Great  Tew. 

**  And  now,  though  I*aul  forbids  lier  sex  tu  preach. 

Yet  may  her  life  instruct,  and  her  denlh  te.vch  ; 

For  giKxl  workes  ne’er  were  silenc’d.  If  we,  then, 
Khuuld  see  a  massacre  uf  hulie  men. 

With  whom  all  truths  and  duties  tou  should  fall. 

Yet  in  her  practise  we  might  find  them  all. 

H(>r  ik^cds  wer<'  mure  than  boldest  mins  do  vow : 

The  legends  will  turn  a  true  hist’rie  now. 

While  all  religious  wonders  they  aver 
Are  not  done  only,  hut  o’erdone,  by  her. 

Each  mom  the  law  and  gospel  were  her  glass, 

And  Peatlie’s  Handmaid'  her  attvndaut  w  as. 

Nur  did  she  late  or  early  draw  in  air, 

But  she  returned  it  back  in  praise  or  prak-r. 

Thus  good,  thus  uiout,  she’s  the  hajipy  snuuse 
Of  him  who  knew  liest  liow  to  judge  anil  cliuse — 
Falkland  the  team’d,  whose  meanest  parts  were  great 
Enough  to  make  all  uther  lords’  compWsL 
Nor  did  he  wed  her  tu  juyne  fortunes,  and 
I.ay  bags  to  bags,  and  couple  lands  to  land  ; 

Such  exchange  wrare  he  scorn’d,  whose  nobler  eye 
8aw  in  her  virtues  rich  conveniency. 

*  This  was  no  doubt  a  work  railed  AnriUa  IHrlulit,  or 
th*  UnndmaiU  tu  Prirate  DtTu'iimi;  written  by  llaniel 
Featley  (1621),  a  learned  controversial  writer  of  the  Church 
of  England,  bunt  aenr  Oxford.  Uc  died  in  I6i&. 


Her  soul  lay  well  for  his,  and  made  as  fit 

A  match  as  when  discretion  mccls  with  wit. 

His  knowletlge  rectified  herzeal;  and  then 

Her  faith  his  reason  qualiliiHl  ageii. 

Thus  two  elixirs  mingUsl  safely  pass, 

Wherexs  each  single  often  breaks  the  glass.”* 

I  THE  FANATIC,' 

'  Mr.  MANW.tRiNo  was,  as  be  informed  roe,  oa  a 
i  visit  in  the  west  of  England,  where  some  of  his 
:  friends  resided.  One  evening  he  strolled  out 
'  through  the  grounds,  and  leaving  the  enclosure, 

;  proceeded  along  a  wild,  romantic  glen,  which 
'  opened  to  the  tea.  The  western  tun  had  almost 
touched  the  horizon,  and  with  its  slanting  ra;  il. 
lumined  the  crags  and  headlands  which  stretched 
'  away  in  bold  magnificence  ns  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  As  he  walked  along  the  narrow  pathway, 
!  on  turning  the  corner  of  a  rock,  he  became  aware 
j  of  a  man  at  no  great  distance,  who  stood  with  his 
hands  clasped,  apparently  in  deep  abstraction. 
I  When  he  perceived  iny  friend  approacliing,  he 
started  from  hia  attitude,  and  turned  round  with  s 
wildness  in  his  eye  and  restlessness  of  manner 
'  which  could  scarcely  be  viewed  without  apprehen¬ 
sion.  ' 

“  Art  thou,  too,  come,”  s.aid  the  stranger,  "  to 
view  you  glorious  luminary  as  he  plunges  beneath 
the  waves?” 

”  'Tis  a  glorious  sight  indeed,”  replied  my 
friend,  ”  to  look  on  the  brightest  and  must  splen- 
I  did  of  Liud’s  works !" 

'*  Ah  !  I  sec  thou  knowest  not  tlic  great  secret, 
I  Hut  the  world  will  know  it  ere  long.  Yon  source 
I  of  light,  which  now  sinks  from  our  sight — ^he— 
’  he  will  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vast  secret  which 
has  long  lain  hid,  or,  if  known  to  the  wise  of  old, 
I  was  connected  with  degrading  .superstitions.” 

I  The  ryca  uf  the  stranger  rolled  fearfully  os  he 
uttered  these  words ;  and,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
'  gethcr,  he  again  gazed  intently  on  the  setting  sun, 
'  whose  broad  disk  even  then  touched  the  horizon. 

“  Uehold !”  he  exclaimed ;  “  there  he  sets,  to 
convey  the  lilessiiig  of  his  beams  to  other  regions 
of  the  earth  ;  and  wc  shall  be  left  withuut  his  pre- 
I  scncc,  until,  in  his  own  appointed  time,  he  slull 
again  rise,  with  healing  on  his  wings,  to  gladden 
and  to  blest  us.” 

I  My  friend  made  no  reply  to  his  compaoiun'i 
strange  discourse,  but  gazed  with  him  in  admi¬ 
ration  on  the  fast-disappearing  orb.  As  soon  u 
the  lust  portion  had  disappeared  from  view,  the 
stranger  laid  Lit  hand  on  my  friend's  arm. 

”  Let  us  sit  down,”  said  he,  “  on  this  rock ;  and 
!  while  the  sun’s  bright  rays  still  illumine  the  hori¬ 
zon,  I  will  reveal  to  you  the  great  secret  which 
ere  long  will  be  known  throughout  the  world.” 

*  Sec  the  elegy  ou  Laily  Falklaml,  aOixed  to  Uuncao'i 
Life. 

'  From  "  Bernard  Leslie,  a  Tale  of  the  last  Ten  YesW. 
By  the  Eev,  W.  Ureslcy,  M.A,”  J,  Bums. 
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My  friend  complied  with  hit  wish,  though  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful  at  to  the 
iouiulnets  of  the  stranger’s  intellect,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  communication,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  substance:  —  He  had  long  been 
doubtful  and  unsettled  in  his  mind  on  religious 
subjects,  and  had  endeavoured  to  correct  his  opi¬ 
nions  by  a  course  of  deep  study.  Of  the  existence 
of  s  God  and  a  Providence  he  had  satisfied  himself 
by  the  most  indisputable  proofs ;  for  “  who,”  said 
he,  with  kindling  energy  —  “who  can  view  the 
glorious  universe,  and  not  recognise  the  hand  of 
the  divine  Architect!”  He  had  also  satisfied 
himself,  by  study  and  meditation,  that  the  Bible 
wu  the  word  of  God.  The  evidences  of  this  fact 
were  such  as  no  unbiassed  mind  could  resist. 
"Yes,”  said  he,  “  there  is  a  God;  and  He  hath 
spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,  But  then,  Ifhat  is  God? 
H'kat  it  God  t"  he  repeated  many  times,  with 
lUrtling  energy.  This  question,  he  said,  had 
haunted  him  for  days,  and  months,  and  years.  It 
was  bis  thought  by  day,  his  meditation  by  night. 
About  two  years  past,  he  informed  my  friend,  as 
he  was  meditating  oh  the  awful  subject  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  unconsciously  uttered  to  himself  the 
oft-repeated  question,  “  What  is  God  I"  he  heard 
a  deep  unearthly  voice,  as  of  a  person  near  him, 
“Ay,  What  is  God f  Search  the  Scriptures,  and 
Ihou  shalt  knotc."  At  the  same  time,  a  shadowy 
form  appeared  to  stand  before  him  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  which,  as  he  gazed  on  it,  melted  into  air. 
Since  that  time,  the  same  form  had  often  appeared, 
always  answering  to  his  inquiry,  "What  is  God?” 
with  the  solemn  words,  "  Search  the  Scriptures, 

I  and  thou  shalt  know.”  Accordingly,  as  he  in¬ 
formed  my  friend,  he  again  began  the  perusal  of 
the  sacred  volume ;  and  to  aid  his  studies,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  a  small  cottage  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
there,  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  waves  and  the 
howling  of  the  tempest,  with  no  other  companion 
I  but  his  unearthly  visitant,  he  continued  to  brood 
j  over  the  awful  question,  “  What  is  God?” 

I  Meanwhile  his  health  became  wasted  with 
fasting  and  intense  anxiety,  and  his  spirit  was 
almost  broken.  His  spectral  visitant  had  less  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  ;  and  often,  when  he  uttered  the 
fearful  question,  “  What  is  God  ?”  had  omitted  the 
usual  addition,  “  Search,  and  thou  shalt  find,’’  or 
had  spoken  it  in  a  tone  of  mockery  ;  until  one  day 
at  eve,  as  the  sun  was  dipping  beneath  the  wave, 
and  an  unusual  redness  had  spread  itself  over  the 
heavens,  the  spectre,  appearing  in  a  larger  form 
than  usual,  pronounced,  in  an  eager  tone,  “  What 
it  God  f  Read,  and  thou  shalt  know.” 

“  1  withdrew  my  eyes,”  said  the  enthusiast, 
“  from  the  overpowering  sun  ;  and  as  they  rested 
on  the  sacred  volume,  the  answer  to  my  long-asked 
qutition  appeared  to  stand  forth  from  the  text  in 


glaring,  burning  characters — '  Our  God  is  a  con¬ 
suming  FIRE.’  Yes,”  said  he,  exultingly,  “  an 
answer  was  granted  to  my  inquiry.  My  doubts 
were  cleared  up.  The  great  secret  revealed.  God 
it  fire:  fire  is  God.  God  manifests  Himself  in  the 
glorious  sun,  as  he  guides  his  chariot  of  fire  through 
the  high  heaven ;  and  He  is  seen  in  the  warm 
flame  which  glows  upon  the  hearth,  and  in  the 
taper  which  sheds  its  useful  ray  around.  His 
goodness  is  evidenced  in  his  attributes  of  light 
and  heat,  without  which  we  should  be  as  dead  men, 
cold,  dark,  and  miserable.  His  power  is  seen  in 
the  forked  lightning,  the  ravaging  flame,  the  ex¬ 
plosive  gunpowder,  the  mighty  steam :  all  these 
are  the  operation  of  the  great  God  of  fire.  Since 
this  great  secret  has  been  revealed,  all  Scripture 
has  been  clear  and  simple.  Demonstrations  of  its 
truth  meet  me  in  every  page.  I  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  flaming  swords  of  the  cherubim,  the  fires 
which  burnt  at  Sinai,  the  cloven  tongues  which 
rested  on  the  Apostles,  or  the  Shekinah  which 
dwelt  between  the  cherubim.  All  are  but  mani¬ 
festations  of  that  God  whose  nature  is  fire.  And 
hence  it  is  that  He  delights  in  the  burnt-oirering, 
when  its  smoke  ascends  to  heaven  ;  and  He  will 
consume  the  elements  themselves  with  fervent 
heat,  and  burn  up  the  heavens  like  a  scroll ;  and 
the  wicked  shall  be  condemned  to  fire  unquench¬ 
able,  while  the  righteous  shall  dwell  for  ever  in 
the  bright  light  of  His  glory.  Let  Jlim,  therefore, 
henceforth  be  the  object  of  our  adoration.  1  have 
revealed  the  great  secret  to  many  persons,  and 
some  have  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge  its  truth. 
Even  now  we  are  organising  a  brotherhood,  who, 
like  the  Apostles  of  old,  shall  go  forth  to  proclaim 
the  new  revelation  to  every  nation  under  heaven.” 

My  friend  listened  with  wonder  to  this  wild  and 
strange  communication.  He  perceived  at  once 
that  his  companion  was  an  earnest  fanatic;  and 
that  any  banter  or  ridicule  would  shock  his  feel¬ 
ings,  without  having  the  slightest  effect  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  delusion.  He  thought  it  belter,  however, 
before  leaving  him,  to  suggest  a  few  scruples, 
which  he  might  think  on  at  his  leisure.  “How 
has  it  happened  that  this  great  secret  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  Church  universal  for  so  many 
ages  ?  The  Apostles  were  expressly  promised  that 
they  should  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  into  all  truth. 
How  was  it  that  they  did  not  communicate  this 
doctrine  to  the  Church,  if  indeed  it  be  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture  ?” 

“  It  was  reserved  by  God  Himself  for  manifes¬ 
tation  in  these  latter  days;  and  He  has  selected 
me  to  be  the  instrument  of  His  revelation.” 

“  But  if  men  will  not  believe,  and  continue  to 
interpret  Scripture  after  the  old  fashion,  how, 
without  the  help  of  miracles,  shall  you  be  able  to 
convince  them  t” 
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“  The  doctrine  itself  is  of  that  obvious  truth  and 
mighty  efficacyi  that  it  will  convey  insunt  convic¬ 
tion  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  And  they  who 
reject  it  will  do  so  at  their  loss  and  peril." 

My  friend  found  it  impossible  to  reason  with 
one  whose  whole  inner  man  was  occupied  by  one 
pervading  notion ;  and  after  accompanying  him 
homeward  in  the  evening  twilight,  he  parted  from 
him  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  pray  that  God 
would  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

lie  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  poor  gentleman’s 
mind  had  been  deranged  on  this  one  subject  for 
several  years.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  monomaniac ; 
but  having  committed  no  violence,  and  being  able 
to  conduct  himself  rightly  in  regard  to  other  sub¬ 
jects,  he  had  been  suffered  to  remain  at  large. 
Strange  to  say,  he  had  found  persons  who  gave 
credit  to  his  wild  doctrine,  and  had  actually  or¬ 
ganised  a  sect,  with  the  intention  of  going  forth  to 
proclaim  his  secret  to  the  world.  Whether  the 
poor  man  had  recovered  from  his  delusion,  or  his 
efforts  at  proselytism  had  come  to  nothing,  Mr. 
Alanwaring  was  unable  to  inform  me ;  but  his 
comments  on  the  subject  are  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

"  This,”  said  he,  "  is  the  broad  example,  or 
type,  of  all  heresy  and  sectarianism ;  namely,  to 
dwell  on  single  texts  or  doctrines,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Church’s  teaching,  or  of  the  just  analogy  of 
the  faith  as  revealed  in  holy  Scripture.  Error 
consists  commonly  in  the  excessive  magnifying  of 
particular  doctrines,  whether  they  be  true  or  false. 
The  latter  is  the  least  dangerous ;  for  when  the 
doctrine  is  false,  its  falsehood  is  detected.  But 
when  it  is  only  the  inordinate  dwelling  on  a  true 
doctrine  which  constitutes  the  sect,  it  is  less  easy 
to  convict  the  error.  I  am  told  that  the  Jumpers, 
who  abound  in  Wales,  rest  their  doctrine  on  two 
passages  in  Scripture:  David  dancing  before  the 
ark,  and  the  babe  leaping  in  Elizabeth’s  womb. 
Amongst  Predestinarians,  there  are  men  who  so 
excessively  magnify  the  doctrine  of  God’s  decrees, 
as  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  do 
away  with  the  fact  of  man’s  accountability.  The 
Arians  regard  only  the  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
that  ‘  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,’  and  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  other  distinct  avowal,  ‘  1  and  my 
Father  arc  one.’  The  SocinLins  dwell  so  entirely 
on  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment,  as  to  deny 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  consider  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 
In  like  manner,  the  Zuinglians  and  Calvinists  ex¬ 
plain  away  in  metaphor  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  deny  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  real 
presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  eucbarist,  from  their 
excessive  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  1  verily  believe  that  some  men  dwell  on 
this  great  and  true  doctrine,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  with  almost  as  much  fanaticism  as  the  poor 


stranger,  whose  story  1  have  related  to  you,  dwelt 
on  the  notion  that '  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.' 
No  sobriety  of  doctrine  or  certainty  of  truth  can 
be  attained,  except  by  adherence  to  that  form  of 
sound  doctrine  collected  by  the  Church  from  holj 
Scripture,  and  received  from  the  Apostles  them- 
selves.  In  this  the  just  relation  of  doctrine  to 
doctrine,  the  proportionate  magnitude  of  each,  it 
set  forth ;  and  those  essential  truths  which  ate 
necessary  for  salvation  are  distinguished  from  such 
as  may  be  lawfully  held  in  different  ways,  without 
the  imputation  of  heresy.  Keep  to  the  Church’s 
teaching,  so  long  as  she  teaches  out  of  God’s  word, 
and  we  are  safe;  but  so  soon  as  we  leave  her 
guidance,  and  clioose  one  doctrine  in  preference 
to  another,  and  endeavour  to  group  all  religious 
truth  around  one  or  two  favourite  doctrines,  after 
some  system  of  our  own  selection,  we  are  liable  to 
be  lost  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  be¬ 
come  heretics,  separatists,  and  fanatics ;  or,  to  say 
the  least,  very  indifferent  Churchmen." 

$3ottrj). 

THE  LADY’S  WELL. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker. 

“  It  flowed,  like  light  from  the  voice  of  God, 
Silent,  and  calm,  and  fair; 

It  shone,  where  the  child  and  parent  trod. 

In  the  soft  and  evening  air. 

"  Look  at  that  spring,  my  father  dear. 

Where  the  white  blossoms  fell. 

Why  is  it  always  bright  and  clear. 

And  why  the  Lady’s  Well  ?’’ 

“  Once  on  a  time,  my  own  sweet  child. 

There  dwelt  across  the  sea, 

A  lovely  Mother,  meek  and  mild. 

From  blame  and  blemish  free  : 

“  And  Mary  was  her  blessed  name  ; 

Though  not  by  men  adored. 

Its  sound  some  thoughts  of  love  should  claim 
From  all  who  love  their  Lord. 

“  A  Child  was  her’s — a  heavenly  birth — 

As  pure  as  pure  could  be ; 

He  had  no  father  of  the  earth. 

The  Son  of  God  was  He. 

"  He  came  down  to  her  from  above; 

He  died  upon  the  cross: 

We  never  can  do  for  Him,  my  love. 

What  He  hath  done  for  us. 

“  And  so,  to  make  His  praise  endure. 

Because  of  Jesu’s  fame. 

Our  fathers  call’d  things  bright  and  pure 
By  His  fair  Mother’s  name. 
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She  it  the  Lady  of  the  Well ! 

Her  memory  was  meant 
With  lily  and  with  rose  to  dwell, 
By  waters  innocent !” 


Mortal  !  in  this  world  below 
Seek  not  for  rest ; 

Hope  not  happiness  shall  dwell 
Within  thy  breast: 

But  know  this  certain  truth — 

Through  weary  years 

Sighs  shall  thy  portion  be, 

And  bitter  tears. 

Fix  thy  fond  and  clinging  heart 
On  things  of  earth  ; 

Thou  shalt  see  their  beauty  f.ide. 

E’en  in  its  birth  : 

Love — and  the  loved  one  turns 
Away  from  thee. 

And  thou,  in  grief  and  pain. 

Alone  shalt  be. 

Seek  thou,  then,  celestial  aid ; 

There  all  is  true. 

Thou  may’st  feel  that  only  hope 
Deceive  thee  too; 

In  utmost  need  pour  forth 
The  hitter  prayer. 

Besiege  the  heavens,  and  find 
No  answer  there. 

Mourner!  cease  thy  sad  complaint; 
Though  for  the  night 

Weeping  endure,  yet  joy  shall  be 
With  morning  light: 

Wait  patiently  on  Him, 

Thy  God,  thy  Friend  ; 

He  shall  in  His  good  time 
Thy  sorrows  end. 

Mourner!  raise  thy  drooping  head. 
There's  hope  for  thee  ; 

Thy  distracted,  broken  heart 
Bound  up  shall  be. 

Let  not  thy  woes  alone 
Thy  thoughts  employ ; 

Who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
Eternal  joy. 

Christian !  from  thy  Father's  house 
An  exile  now. 

Think  upon  the  holy  sign 
Traced  on  thy  brow  ; 

Wage  beneath  its  awful  shade 
The  mortal  strife ; 

Thou  shalt  tind  the  deadly  Cross 
A  tree  of  life.  P.  H. 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  WORDSWORTH, 

IN  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

I,  nimium  dilecta,  vocat  Deus,  i,  bona  nostrse 

Pars  animie,  mocrens  altera,  disce  sequi. 

A  Translation. 

Go,  lost  too  early,  and  belov’d  too  well ! 

Go,  since  God  calls  thee,  bitter  though  it  be ; 

My  spirit,  which  remains,  with  tears  to  dwell. 

Soul  of  my  soul !  must  learn  to  follow  thee  ! 

Morwenna;  atatio,  July,  1842. 

jiiottfc^  of  33ooft!£. 

The  Modern  Road  to  Ruin ;  or.  National  Deelen- 
sion.  By  D.  Mackintosh.  2d  edition.  (Harrison, 
Leed.s), — is  a  nervously  written  pamphlet,  though 
now  and  then  a  little  too  declamatory,  and  not 
without  a  few  unreal  words — giving  a  very  gra¬ 
phic  description  of  the  “  utilitarianism,  luxury,  and 
mental  dissipation  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  The 
writer  in  many  cases  traces  the  various  evils  of  the 
times  to  their  right  source,  and  suggests  the  proper 
remedies ;  but  he  seems  to  us  sadly  to  overrate 
the  value  of  physical  science  in  aiding  the  work 
of  national  reformation.  It  is  the  heart,  and  not 
the  head,  of  the  body  politic  which  demands  atten¬ 
tion — the  morals,  not  the  intellect,  that  must  be 
improved  before  a  healthier  state  of  things  appears. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Mackintosh  correct  in  saying,  that  the 
study  of  physics  has  diminished  in  England  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  rather  increased  ;  as 
the  rise  of  mechanics’  institutes,  and  the  demand 
for  popular  illustrations  of  scientific  facts,  prove. 
And  here  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evils  de¬ 
plored  in  this  pamphlet.  It  is  thus,  in  fact,  that  the 
age  has  become  mechanical  and  materialised.  Wc 
much  fear  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  education  supplies  the  place  of  mere  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  men  are  contented  to  forego  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  “proud  science”  till  they  have  learned 
the  humbler,  but  more  important,  duties  of  every¬ 
day  life. 


The  Classified  Spelling-book,  with  Definitions  and 
Examples  (Burns),  is  strongly  recommended  to  all 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  Indeed,  no  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  teach  the  young  should  be 
without  it.  Its  advantages  are  these : — 1st,  that  it 
teaches  spelling  in  the  most  easy  and  interesting 
manner ;  2dly,  conveys  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information — amongst  other  things, 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  grammar.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  which  it  possesses  is,  that  the  teacher 
alone  requires  a  copy  :  the  book  might,  indeed,  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars ;  but  what  we 
mean  is,  that  one  copy  alone  in  a  school  would  be 
of  infinite  service.  The  peculiarity  of  the  method 
consists  in  this :  that  instead  of  giving  catalogues 
of  words  quite  unconnected  with  one  another,  it 
“  classifies”  them  under  heads,  and  thus  materially 
assists  the  memory,  and  exercises  the  mind ;  while 
the  words  not  being,  as  under  the  old  system, 
all  of  the  same  number  of  syllables,  constitute  a 
much  better  lesson  in  the  art  of  spelling. 
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A>cHDB*coHWiLBeRroiicc's£M’Aari(lir«(Burnt), 
which  conuins  meJitationi  and  prayers  on  the  roost 
holy  eucharist,  from  old  Engliih  divines,  with  an 
introduction,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice  from  us.  A  new  edition,  however, 
having  just  reached  ua,  adorned  with  an  illuminated 
title-page  and  other  ornamental  illustrations,  not 
given  in  the  former  impressions,  we  cannot  refrain 
expressing  our  admiration  of  this  most  elegant  little 
volume.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  a  gem ;  and  we  are  not 
a  little  puzzled  to  find  that  the  expensive  manner 
of  getting  up  this  edition  has  not  increased  the 
price  of  the  work,  which,  as  before,  is  only  half.a* 
crown. 


Mouravieff's  HUtery  s/  tke  ChHreh  Rmtia, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  RIackmore,  chaplain 
in  Cronsudt  to  the  Russian  Company  (Parker, 
Oxford),  abounds  in  information  as  rare  to  the 
generality  of  English  readers  ss  it  is  valuable. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  compiling 
from  its  pages  a  sketch  of  the  Russian  Church  fur 
our  .Magazine.  Meanwhile,  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power  should  secure  the  volume  itself. 


Several  delightful  little  books  for  little  folks  have 
lately  fallen  in  our  way,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Greeley's  Holiiday  Talei ;  Lury  and 
Arthur  s  The  Spring-  Tide  (  Burns).  They  are  very 
excellent,  and  a  great  improvement  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  such  works.  The  second  volume 
of  Capt.  Marryatt’s  hfasterman  /iem/y  (Longman), 
is  equal  to  the  first,  and,  if  possible,  more  inte¬ 
resting. 


Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  is  so  well  known  as 
an  accomplished  and  able  writer,  from  his  work 
entitled  the  Christian  Gentleman’s  Daily  Walk,  that 
one  need  only  say,  a  poem  ( The  Progress  qf  Reli¬ 
gion)  has  been  written  by  the  same  pen,  to  in¬ 
sure  its  general  and  favourable  reception.  Not 
that  we  think  the  subject  exactly  suited  for  poetry, 
notwithstanding  the  many  poetical  passages  to  be 
found  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  notes  shew 
considerable  research,  and  are  very  instructive. 


A  NEW  and  beautiful  edition  (llth)  of  Bishop 
Heber's  Hymns,  written  and  adapted  to  the  weekly 
church-service  of  the  year,  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  Murray. 


The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  with  moral  reflections 
upon  every  verse,  translated  from  the  French  of 
the  celebrated  Pasquier  Quesiicl  (Burns),  will  be 
found  eminently  useful  for  family  reading,  and 
teachers  in  Sunday-schools. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  a  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Paget’s  St.  Antholiu’s  has  already  been  called  for. 


Those  who  wish  for  a  little  volume  of  poetry  that 
will  call  forth  good  and  holy  feeling,  cannot  do 
better  than  purchase  Christian  Ballads.  It  is  a 
tribute  from  America  (New  York,  Wiley  and  Put¬ 
nam),  by  a  true  son  of  tbe  Churcb.  We  hope  in 
future  numbers  to  give  some  extracts. 


Number  49  of  Mr.  Bums'  "Tracts  on  rWiwi-, 
Doctrine  and  Praciica'*  is  a  reprint  of  the  artidt 
on  the  Danger  nf  Dissent,  which  appeared  ia  m 
early  number  of  this  Magazine.  The  third  voloat 
of  this  very  useful  series  is  now  ready. 


The  Churehes  of  Ytrksksrt  (Green,  Leeds)  prs- 
niises  to  be  a  very  interesting  series.  The  Ira  | 
number,  which  has  just  come  out,  and  coaisisi  ] 
three  beautiful  views  of  Adel  Church,  does  giMi  | 
credit  both  as  regards  engraving,  literature,  sal 
typography,  to  all  concerned  in  tbe  undertakiiq, 
to  which  we  cordially  wish  the  success  that  it  4*. 
serves. 


ALMs-r.iviNG. — The  question  is,  what  should  be  tk 
proportion  of  our  alms  (  The  Mosaic  law  seemi  ii 
direct  that  one- tenth  at  least  should  be  disposed  of 
for  the  service  of  God  ;  the  Mahometan  law  enjoisi 
the  giving  away  of  one- sixth;  the  publican  Zaccbeia 
gave  one- half  of  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor;  oor  : 
Saviour  says,  "Give  all  thou  hast."  If  any  one  will 
at  the  end  of  the  year  see  how  much  he  has  given 
away  in  the  twelvemonth,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  ' 
how  far  he  is  complying  with  the  will  of  Him,  froo  . 
whom  we  have  received  all,  and  be  able  to  decide  to  | 
which  of  these  proportions  he  comes  the  nearest.  1  | 
cannot  help  feeling  that  much  less  is  given  avi; 
among  us  than  we  imagine  ;  and  my  reason  for  so  ' 
thinking  docs  not  arise  merely  from  the  smallnessol  < 
the  contributions  made  to  parochial  charities,  but 
from  the  following  calculation.  It  is  a  common  rule  ! 
in  housekeeping,  that  the  rent  ought  not  to  exceed  : 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  income.  Now  if  we  put 
the  alms  at  one- tenth,  the  lowest  proportion  neu-  ; 
tioned,  the  money  given  in  alms  ought  to  be  four- 
fifths  of  the  rental.  The  rental  of  this  parish  it 
113,147/.  per  annum,  four-fifths  of  which,  after 
deducting  the  money  paid  in  poor-rates,  will  leave 
80,000/.  per  annum  which  ought  to  be  given  awij. 
Or  supposing  that  we  deduct  one-half,  on  accouut 
of  the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders,  can  we  suppoie 
that  40,000/.  is  given  away  out  of  this  parish? 

I  do  not  at  all  suy  that  the  less  wealthy  part  of  the 
community  should  not  give  of  their  penury;  andi 
clergyman  well  knows  that  on  some  occasions  then 
arc  no  persons  who  expend  so  much  on  others « 
the  poor ;  but  the  generality  of  the  working  orden 
are  hardly  aware  of  the  benefit  which  they  would 
confer  on  themselves  if  they  would  but  enter  on  tbe 
habit  of  assisting  their  neighbours,  and  “  labour 
with  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  to  give  I) 
him  that  needeth," — how  such  a  habit  would  pre¬ 
sently  place  them  above  want. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  who  are  per¬ 
haps  better  ofi'than  any  other  in  England, — I  meti 
domestic  servants.  They  do,  I  am  aware,  fre¬ 
quently  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  poor 
relatives ;  but  generally,  as  they  have  no  imiiie- 
diatc  calls  upon  them,  they  are  apt  to  consider 
themselves  as  excused  from  giving.  I  fear  the? 
hardly  know  of  how  great  a  pleasure  they  are  de 
priving  themselves,  and  how  much  they  might  sf- 
lord  to  give  away,  without  being  really  the  poorer 
for  it. — Bishop  Short’s  Parochialia. 

Whether  I  am  praised  or  blamed,  says  aCbi- 
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•TM  MKr.  I  make  it  fare  to  my  advancement  in 
tiriiie.  Tboae  who  roniinend,  I  conceive  to  point 
eut  the  way  I  ou|tht  to  go ;  thoae  who  blame  me, 
as  irllinf  me  the  danitera  I  have  run. 

IIvMlLlTT.— To  be  humble  to  siiprriura,  it  duly; 
te  rquala,  it  courtesy ;  to  inferiors,  it  noblenrta ; 
and  to  all,  safety  :  it  bein;;  a  virtue,  that,  for  all  her 
Indinets,  commandeth  those  souls  it  stoops  to. — 
Sir  Thomat  More. 

The  House  nr  Commons  in  the  rouRTEENTii 
ctNTi’ar. — In  ihe  year  1373  the  House  of  Commons 
deputed  a  committee  to  request  “  that  they  might 
hare  some  bishops,  eails,  and  barons,  to  assist  them 
in  their  deliberations."  At  another  time  (1377) 
they  pray  the  king,  that  “from  the  weakness  of 
their  abilities  to  advise  the  best,  he  would  be  pleased 
to  let  certain  prelates  and  lords  be  joined  with 
them  on  such  weighty  afiairs,"  which  was  granted. 
And  again,  in  13!)  I,  the  king  having  charged  the 
Commons  to  give  their  advice  as  to  the  war,  the 
Commons  declared  that  "  they  considered  these 
points  too  high  for  them  to  meddle  with,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  durst  not  treat  of  them,  or  give  any  ad¬ 
vice." — I'arliamentanj  Ilitlory. 


futtlUgriuf. 

America  :  lUiunit. — At  a  period  like  the  pre- 
I  sent,  when  so  many  of  our  agriculturists  arc  emi¬ 
grating  to  distant  lands,  and  when  the  recent  speech 
I  of  Lord  Stanley  has  thrown  so  much  discourage¬ 
ment  over  their  prospects  in  our  own  colonies,  it 
i  may  tend  not  only  to  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  the 
emigrants,  but  strengthen  tlie  hands  of  a  little 
bind  of  Christian  soldiers,  if  a  portion  of  the  more 
religious  and  enterprising  could  be  induced  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  fertile  and  beautiful  region 
in  which  Bishop  Chase  has  founded  .Jubilee  College. 
There  their  sons  would  obtain  a  first-rate  practical 
education  ;  and  their  daughters  enjoy,  under  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  Miss  Chase,  the  good  bishop’s 
daughter,  and  her  assistants,  the  highest  advantages. 
To  those  who  possess  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
that  apostolic  and  venerable  prelate,  it  will  be  need¬ 
less  to  suggest  the  high  privilege  that  a  residence 
in  his  immediate  vicinity  will  secure  ;  and  this  may 
be  enjoyed  at  a  very  moderate  outlay  of  capital,  the 
bishop  having  purcliased  around  the  college  several 
thousands  of  acres  from  the  government  for  this 
purpose ;  and  lands  of  very  superior  quality  may 
still  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the 
United  Smtes,  at  5s.  3il.  sterling  per  acre.  The 
two  great  canals  which  cross  tlic  state  of  Illinois, 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississi|)pi,and 
the  Wabash  with  Lake  Erie,  will  secure  to  that 
state  almost  unparalleled  facilities  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  New  Orleans,  and 
Atlantic  markets ;  and  the  recent  completion  of 
one  of  the  principal  railroads  greatly  facilitates 
travelling.  As  these  advantages,  religious  and 
pecuniary,  may  be  secured  on  terms  so  easy  to  the 
parties  who  may  choose  to  enjoy  them,  it  is  hoped 
this  notice  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  intend¬ 
ing  emigrants. 

Leeds. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Dis¬ 
trict  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
was  held  on  Monday,  July  'll!! — the  Rev.  the  Vicar 
in  the  chair.  Suitable  speeches  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook ;  Rev.  Ur.  Scorcsby,  Vicar  of 


Bradford ;  Rev.  U.  Newlove,  Vicar  of  Thorner ; 
Rev.  J.  Bell,  Vicar  of  Roibwell,  and  tcveral  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 

Converts  from  Pofert.— On  Sunday  week 
Dr.  Graham,  a  reipcctable  surgeon  in  Birkcnhall, 
publicly  read  his  recantation  of  the  errors  of  Bu- 
msnism  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Church.  The  solemn 
ceremony  was  very  impressive,  and  evidently  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  effect  on  the  minds  of  many  Romanists 
who  were  present.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  four  other  Romanists  expressed  their  anxious 
wish  to  do  the  same. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  of  Miss  Gladstone 
having  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Winchester  Diocesan  CiivRcii-BUiLDiNa  As¬ 
sociation. — At  a  special  meeting.  May  3lst,  the 
committee  made  a  grant  of  800/.  towards  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  church  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight;  and 
SOL  towards  rebuilding  the  tower  of  the  church  at 
Hartley  Wintney.  At  another  special  meeting, 
June  14th,  the  following  grants  were  made:  —  50/. 
in  addition  to  former  grants,  to  the  new  church  in 
the  parish  of  Chobham ;  150/.  towards  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  building  for  a  chapel  in  the  hamlet  of 
Robinhood,  in  the  parish  of  Ham ;  COO/,  towards 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  the  parish  of 
Reigate;  75/.,  in  addition  to  a  former  grant,  to 
Woking;  and  200/.  for  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the 
parish  of  Epsom. 

Surrey. — On  Monday,  20th  ult.,  the  new  church 
of  St.  Jolin  the  Evangelist,  at  lilindley  Heath,  in 
the  parish  of  Godstone,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  There  is  a  population 
of  300  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  this  new  church, 
and  distant  upwards  of  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
church.  A  district  has  been  assigned,  comprising 
the  outlying  portion  of  four  adjoining  parishes. 
After  the  services  of  the  day  a  collection  was 
made,  which,  exclusive  of  a  donation  of  50/.  from 
the  bishop,  exceeded  80/. 

On  Friday,  the  24th,  liis  lordship  consecrated  the 
new  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Woking.  The 
collection  at  the  offertory  amounted  to  upwards  of 
00/.  The  sum  of  500/.,  towards  an  endowment,  has 
been  contributed  by  a  lady. 

A  new  church,  lately  erected  at  Shadwcll,  in  the 
parish  of  Thorner,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  on  the  21st  of  July.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Norman  ;  and  it  is  calculated  to  accom¬ 
modate  about  200.  It  was  built  from  plans  designed 
by  Mr.  Chanell  of  Leeds,  and  cost  between  000/. 
and  700/. — the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been 
raised  by  private  subscriptions.  The  site,  besides 
200/.,  was  given  by  Mr.  Nicholson  of  Roundhay 
Park ;  and  the  communion-plate,  altar-cloth,  and 
other  furniture  of  the  church,  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Cooper  of  Shadwcll  Grange. 

St.  Peter’s  Bank  Infant  School. — On  Mon¬ 
day,  11th  of  July  last,  the  examination  of  the  Infant 
School  at  St.  Peter’s  Rank  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hills,  minister  of  St.  Peter’s  Bank  district,  in 
the  presence  of  the  vicar,  and  several  of  the  other 
clergy  of  the  parish  ;  and  it  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  clergy  of  that  extensive  district 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Hills  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd)  to 
witness  the  progress  of  the  children,  nearly  200  in 
number.  Four  new  churches  have  lately  been  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  Manchester 
and  Salford. 
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SOCIETT  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GoSFEL 

IN  Foreign  Parts. — The  committee,  during  the  last 
quarter,  have  made  various  grants  for  the  erection 
or  enlargement  of  churches,  schools,  a  nd  parsonage- 
houses  in  the  several  colonial  dioces  es.  They  have 
voted  lOOOf.  for  the  erection  of  a  suhstantial  church 
at  Baripore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  from 
which  station  the  most  gratifying  accounts  have 
been  lately  received.  The  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Translation  Committee  has  been  more  particularly 
directed,  during  the  present  year,  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  completion  of  several  new  versions  of  the 
liturgy,  some  of  which  they  hope  will  be  found  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
society  in  foreign  countries.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  version  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
into  the  Amharic,  or  modern  Ethiopic  —  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  of  Abyssinia. 
It  is  now  completed  and  published,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  first  edition  has  been  sent  out  to 
Abyssinia.  The  committee  are  led  to  anticipate 
that  the  copies  of  the  liturgy  thus  sent  out  will  be 
useful  not  only  in  afibrding  to  Christians  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  a  clear  view  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  also  in  advancing  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  Mahometan  and 
heathen  tribes,  by  whom  the  Amharic  is  spoken. 
With  similar  hopes  the  committee  have  undertaken 
to  publish  a  translation  of  the  liturgy  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  language.  The  translation  has  l^en  completed, 
and  the  printing  so  far  advanced,  that  it  will  be 
ready  in  a  short  time  for  publication.  In  this  trans¬ 
lation  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  florid  style 
of  the  modern  Turkish,  and  to  adapt  the  language, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  Christian  devotional  usage ; 
though  it  is  obvious  that  great  difficulties  must 
arise  in  the  case  of  a  language  which  has  hitherto 
been  used,  almost  exclusively,  as  a  medium  fur 
conveying  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  Mahometans. 
The  want  of  devotional  books  among  those  Chris¬ 
tians  who  know  no  other  language  than  the  Turk¬ 
ish,  is  very  great.  There  are  few  if  any  Christian 
books  of  this  kind,  while  the  people  to  whom  they 
would  be  useful  abound  in  all  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Asia.  And  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
translation  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  class  of  persons  in  these  provinces,  and  even  in 
Constantinople  itself, — viz.  to  Mahometan  inquirers 
after  truth.  For  it  is  known  that  of  late  years  not 
a  few  of  the  Turks  have  shewn  a  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  England. 
The  committee,  therefore,  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
translation  of  the  English  liturgy  into  Turkish  may 
be  instrumental  to  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge,  even  among  the  Mahometan  population 
of  Turkey ;  and  thus,  though  they  can  hardly  venture 
to  look  immediately  for  great  results,  they  think 
the  prospect  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  the 
step  which  they  have  taken.  The  translation  of 
the  liturgy  into  Armenian,  which  was  noticed  in 
the  last  report,  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Portions  of  it,  consisting  of  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  prayers,  the  collects,  epistles,  gospels,  &c.  have 
been  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  back  again,  with  observations  and  correc¬ 
tions,  from  competent  persons  in  that  city.  The 
result  of  these  observations  has  been,  to  give  the 
committee  great  encouragement  as  regards  both  the 
style  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  and  also  the 


prospect  of  its  usefulness  among  the  Armenisni, 

I  The  edition  of  the  litur^  in  Arabic,  published  b; 
the  committee  at  Malta,  is  almost  exhausted,  snds 
new  edition  will  soon  be  required.  The  committee 
propose  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
improve  the  version,  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
style  of  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

A  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  liturgy  ig 
French  is  now  laid  before  the  hoard;  and  tnei- 
sures  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  new  or  revised 
edition  in  German.  The  committee  are  desirc»is 
of  publishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  version  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  Portuguese  language.  A  translation 
has  been  prepared  in  Portugal,  which,  after  having 
been  examined  by  the  committee,  has  been  sent 
back  fur  revision,  and  for  the  completion  of  some 
parts  which  were  wanting.  These  have  now  been 
supplied,  and  the  work  will  shortly  be  primed. 
The  importance  of  a  good  Portuguese  version  of 
the  liturgy  in  the  present  state  ol  religion  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  considering  the  relation  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  stands  towards  that  country,  will  easily  be 
perceived.  The  committee  regret  to  report  that 
they  have  been  compelled,  by  the  prolonged  illnen 
of  Mr.  Schlienz,  and  other  causes,  to  sus})end  for 
the  present  the  new  Arabic  version  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  was  being  carried  on  at  Malta. 
They  have  agreed  to  defer  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  work  until  they  shall  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  communication  from  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar, 
after  his  arrival  in  his  diocese,  upon  this  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  society's  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  meantime  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  resolved  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the  ' 
holy  Scriptures  in  Coptic  and  Arabic,  for  the  uie 
of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt.  The  project 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  their  p.vtriarch,  and 
the  work  will  be  received  with  gratitude  both  by 
him  and  by  his  clergy.  The  Arabic  version  used 
by  the  Copts  is  peculiar  to  them,  being  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Coptic,  which  is  their  autlioriicd 
version ;  and  it  will  not  therefore  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  new  Arabic  version  hereafter.  At  I 
the  request  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  1 
the  committee  have  printed  an  edition  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  New  Zeai.vnd  language, 
and  have  sent  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  that 
colony  for  circulation.  The  committee  have  not 
yet  been  able  fully  to  realise  their  expectation! 
with  regard  to  the  French  and  Dutch  versions  of 
the  Bible,  but  considerable  progress  has  been  nude 
with  both  of  them.  The  quarto  edition  of  the  Ncs 
Testament  in  French  has  been  published  ;  hut  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  yet  completed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  are  printing  an  octavo  edition  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  in  London,  concurrently  with  the  quarto 
edition  in  Paris ;  and  both  will  be  ready  at  the 
same  time.  The  committee  arc  happy  to  report, 
that  the  holy  Scriptures  and  other  works  in  Greek, 
ttoticed  in  their  last  report,  arc  itt  progress  it 
Athens ;  and  that  the  society's  undertaking  hat 
been  approved  by  an  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
holy  synod  of  the  kittgduitt  of  Greece. _ 

LONlMtN; 

l>ul)lish<>d  lig  J.AMES  Ul  llNS,  17  I'obtm.vs  STSin, 
I’uHTMSN  Sisi'Aiis ;  anil  to  be  had,  liy  order,  of  all  Boos- 
seileis  in  Town  and  Country. 
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